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ulls That Prove Their Value 


Butterfat Index of 813 Pounds Wins Contest for Hamer’s Bull 





of Iowa have records on 

something over a thousand 
bulls, but on only fifteen of these 
have records been kept long 
enough so that it has been pos- 
sible to test out five of the daugh- 
ters in comparison with the dams. 
Of these fifteen proved bulls, the 
best is owned by O. L. Hamer, 
of Black Hawk county. This 
purebred Holstein bull, Pietertje 
Boy Creator, was bred to: five 
dams with a mature equivalent 
butterfat record of 416 pounds 
per year. The five daughters 
from these matings in like man- 
ner made butterfat records with 
a mature equivalent of 614 
pounds per year. The Yapp- 
Hansson Index, which we used to 


Tis cow testing associations 





WHAT’S A BULL WORTH? 


Is your bull increasing the milk producing power of your dairy to try te 
herd? That’s the only real test of his value. And the way to make : 
that test is to compare the records of his daughters with the records 
of their dams. 

That’s what was done with the bulls entered in our Bull Index 
contest. For a bull to be eligible, the records on five daughters and 
their dams had to be produced. The record of the daughter is ex- 
pressed in terms of her probable yield as a mature cow. Thus, if 
she is a two-year-old, her actual record is taken as 70 per cent of 
her index figure, on the theory that her production would increase 
by the time she was a five-year-old. From this figure, the dam’s 
mature record is subtracted; the difference is added back to the of the 
daughter’s record. The result is the Bull Index. 

This article tells of the winners in the 1930 contest and how 
they were determined. Prizes were presented to the owners of the 
bulls at the Waterloo Dairy Cattle Congress this week by Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 


coming from the great sire, Piet- 
ertje Boy Creator. It will be a 
worth-while job for Mr. Hamer 
find some cows that 
are really worthy of mating with 
a sire of such unusual productive 


ability. 
Next to Mr. Hamer’s wonderful 
bull is another Holstein now 


owned by Albert Clark, of Wright 
county, but bred by Peder Peder- 
son, of Black Hawk county, and 
owned by F. E. Newburn, of 
Wright county, at the time most 
records were made. Mr. 
Albert Clark should be congratu- 
lated on his judgment in buying 
a sire of this sort. The name of 
the bull is Sir Korndyke Piebe 
Mereedes 4th. He was bred to six 
cows with an average mature but- 








determine the index of the sire, 

is obtained by subtracting the dams’ produc- 
tion from the daughters’ production and add- 
ing that amount to the daughters’ production. 
Four hundred and sixteen subtracted from 614 
gives 199, which, added to the 614, gives 813 as 
the butterfat index of Pietertje Boy Creator. 
In other words, if Pietertje Boy Creator had 
been a cow, we would have expected him to give 
about 813 pounds of butterfat. Details of this 
system of judging the bulls were given in the 
July 26 issue of Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa 
Homestead. 

Pietertje Boy Creator is no accident; his sire 
was a proved sire and one of the first in Iowa. 
Pietertje Boy Creator has many half-sisters 
which have made excellent records. A striking 
thing about Pietertje Boy Creator is that he has 
not only made his daughters much better than 
their dams in butterfat production but also in 
appearanee. Almost without exception they have 
finely shaped udders with well placed teats. 

Perhaps the index of 813 


satisfactory way of correcting cases where 
cows are milked more than twice a day, but 
our guess is that if all the dams and all of 
the daughters had been milked four times a 
day, the butterfat index of this bull would 
have been around 850 pounds, whereas, if all 
the dams and all of the daughters had heen 
milked twice a day, the butterfat index would 
have been right around 680 pounds. Un- 
der four times a day milking, one of 


terfat equivalent of 372 pounds. 
The six daughters out of the mating had 
a mature butterfat equivalent of 548 pounds. 
By subtracting the 372 from the 543 and 
adding to the 543, we get a bull index of 714 
pounds. At this writing we have been unable 
to find out how many of the daughters were 
mi 'nyv and how many of.the dams. 
If most of the daughters ot the dams were 
milked only twice a day, and if they were both 
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the daughters, Bessie Pietertje Al- p—= 








ban, made the exceptional mature 
fat equivalent record of 751 pounds. 
The other daughter, Albina Pietertje 
Cornucopia, made a record under 
four times a day milking of 734 
pounds. These two cows were nearly 
300 pounds better than their dams, 
part of the increase being due to the 
extra milking, but most of it being 
the result of the improved heredity 

















pounds for Mr. Hamer’s bull 








is just a little too high because 
of the fact that two of the 
daughters were milked four 
times a day, whereas only one 
of the dams was milked more 
than twice a day, and this one 
for only four months of the 
year. If we take only the three 
daughters which were milked 
twice a day, and compare them 
with the three dams which 
Were milked only twice a day, 
we get a butterfat index of 
648 pounds. This is an ex- 
traordinarily high index for 
twice a day milking. We 
are not aware of any very 






















































kept under the same kind of 
conditions and fed in the same 
manner, then we would say 
that probably this bull is just 
as good from a_ productive 
standpoint as Pietertje Boy 
Creator. Nevertheless, under 
the rules of the contest, as 
stated in our issue of July 26, 
we must look on Pietertje Boy 
Creator as probably being a 
somewhat better sire of high 
producing cows than Sir Korn- 
dyke Piebe Mercedes 4th. Both, 
however, are exceptionally 
good. 

Third place also goes to a 











Holstein of Wright county, 
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At the top is O. L. Hamer, 
of Black Hawk county, | 
Iowa, with one of the daugh- | 
ters of Pietertje Boy Cre- | 
ator, the prize winning bull, | 
who is himself shown in | 
the center photograph. This | 
bull scored highest in the | 
Bull Index contest. At the 
left are four more of his | 
daughters, in the Hamer 
herd. 


































but this time owned by Mr. 
Guy Baker. The name of the bull is Triune 
Ormsby Piebe 19th. The Bull Index as indi- 
cated by five pairs of dams and daughters, is 
658 pounds. This record is probably just as 
good as that of Mr. Hamer’s good bull, because 
neither the dams nor the daughters were milked 
more than twice a day, and all were kept under 
ordinary farm conditions. Most of the daugh- 
ters’ records were made in the herd of Glenn 
Baker, who is a brother of Guy Baker. Be- 
cause of exclusive twice a day milking, we 
look on the 658 pound index of the Baker bull 
as extraordinary. (Concluded on page 38) 
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RUSSIAN SHORT SELLING AND 
SECRETARY HYDE 


LL of us wonder if Secretary Hyde is 

right in blaming the low price of wheat 
on the Russians and the Chieago Board of 
Trade. A large number of Americans are 
seared stiff about the Russian Reds and most 
farmers think the Chieago Board of Trade is 
the personal representative of the devil here 
on earth. Secretary Hyde, therefore, made a 
master stroke when he direeted_ attention 
away from the Fart Board to the two biggest 
bugaboos of the American people. 

But sometimes we make the mistake of 
blaming even the devil for too much and we 
wonder if Secretary Hyde has not claimed 
too much. He says the Russians have sold 
about 7,500,000 bushels of wheat ‘‘short’’ on 
the Chicago Board of Trade. Apparently 
these short sales were made on September 9, 
10 and 11. Now, 7,500,000 bushels is a lot of 
wheat, but in Chicago during September the 
speculators and hedgers ordinarily sell short 
five or six times this amount every day. If 
the Russian ‘‘short’’ interest really is impor- 
tant, we may expect a rapid advance in prices 
when the Russians start to buy. And the Rus- 
sians will undoubtedly have to buy sooner or 
later because they can not deliver Russian 
wheat at Chicago. Sooner or later the 
*‘shorts’’ are always the best support of a de- 
clining market because they have to buy in 
order to make their profits. 

Of course, we all wonder why the Russians 
sold ‘‘short’’ on the Board. Some hint that 
their purpose was merely to force prices lower 
and thus create discontent among our farmers 
as a preliminary to the American Red revolu- 
tion. While we don’t question the desire of 
the bolsheviks to create discontent in the 
United States, we don't think they are fools. 
Wheat is one of the chief Russian exports 
and the soviet government is anxious to get 
all the money possible for its surplus wheat 
so as to have more money with which to buy 
American machinery. Anyone who claims 
that the Russians are trying to make wheat 
prices go lower is crazy with the heat. Be- 
sides, 7,500,000 of ‘‘short’’ sales is not enough 
to have much influence on prices and if it did 
have, the influence would be temporary and 
the price would move upward when the 
*“*short’’ contracts were bought in. Probably 
the Russians figure that the world situation 
warrants lower wheat prices and so they 
hedged their future sales on the European 


r = 


market by future sales at Chicago so as to 
cinch the prices prevailing in early Septem- 
ber. So far the course of the market has been 
such as to indicate that the Russians were 
wise. There is a good chance tho that the 
Russians may lose heavily before they get all 
of their 7,500,000 bushel ‘‘‘short’’ line bought 
back. 

In the meantime we ean all enjoy ourselves 
watching the three-ring circus put on by See- 
retary Hyde, the Chicago Board of Trade, 
and the Russians. Of course, if prices would 
only advance our enjoyment would be much 
keener. It would be lots of fun to see the 
Russians pinched on their short sales, 





THE TARIFF AND THE DAIRYMAN 


N THE discussion of the Hawley-Smoot 

tariff bill, a good deal of talk was turned 
loose on the benefit it would do the dairyman. 
A recent editorial in the Land O’Lakes News, 
organ of the organized cooperative butter 
producers of Minnesota, indicates just what 
dairymen think of that claim. The editorial 
Says: 

‘‘Congress has without doubt created a 
greater disparity between industry and agri- 
culture thru the passage of the tariff bill... . 
It is true that there were some increases in 
agricultural products that might have given 
some relief had it not been for the fact that 
such increases were entirely offset by addi- 
tional increases on products that farmers must 
purchase. ... It (the tariff) can not benefit 
the farmer and will do but very little good 
to anyone. 

‘*When farmers east their votes in the com- 
ing fall election, they should keep in mind 
the record of the person for whom they are 
voting, and vote for the man that had their 
interests at heart and has been willing to 
work for them even tho he has had to stand 
apart from his party in doing so.’’ 

This is the dairyman’s point of view. And 
the dairyman got a much better deal from the 
bill than the hog raiser or the general farmer. 





ENGLAND AND WHEAT DUMPING 
HE Review of Reviews, well known for its 
solidity, criticises in a recent issue the 
debenture plan. The Review thinks that no 
country in the world would accept wheat ex- 
ported from the United States under a sub- 
sidy; and then goes ahead to say, ‘‘As for 
England, no unloading of the American sur- 
plus would be allowed for a moment. The 
British tariff system is flexible enough to 
meet what is known as dumping, without so 
much as a parliamentary debate. The British 
market for outside wheat will be reserved for 
Canada and the other Dominions. Not a 
bushel of wheat from the United States eould 
ever get into England under a policy so of- 
fensive to foreign countries as the proposed 
debenture plan.”’ 

We happened to have the opportunity of 
being in England a year ago when Germany 
was dumping a lot of heavily subsidized 
wheat and oats on the British market. The 
British farmers were up in arms about the 
proposition but they seemed to have the help- 
less feeling that they had no influence what- 
ever on the British government policy. In 
conversation with the officers of the largest 
farm organization in England, we found this 
feeling especially strong. Perhaps the farm- 
ers in France and Germany ean erack the 
whip over the backs of the consuming popula- 
tion but it certainly is not true in England. 
While there is a strong political faction in 
England whieh believes in reserving the Brit- 
ish market for Canada and the other Domin- 
ions, there are just as strong or stronger par- 
ties which believe in buying where the food 
can be obtained most cheaply. 

We believe that the debenture plan is just 
exactly as iniquitous as the tariff but no more 
so. We believe that the passage of our high 
tariff thru the house of representatives 
eighteen months ago had something to do with 


Germany, France and Italy raising their | 


wheat tariffs to an exceedingly high point. 
In brief, our point is, that as long as we have 
high tariffs in the United States the farmers 
of exportable products are quite right in ip. 
sisting on something like the debenture plan. 
The really common sense conclusion is, to re- 
duce our tariffs as fast as we can without 
serious economic disturbance. 


a 





SHIPPING GRAIN DIRECT 
NY farmer of lowa who wants to shi) 
corn or oats direct to a farmer in Mis. 
souri should be interested in Cireular 359 of 
the Illinois station at Urbana. In like manner 
any Missouri farmer who is interested in pur- 
chasing corn direct from an Iowa farmer. 
should be interested in reading Cireular 359 
Heretofore, direct shipments between farm- 
ers have not been so very satisfactory because 
there has been so much opportunity for mis. 
understanding about grades, freight rates, 
time of shipment, time of settlement, ete. 
These disagreements have not been altogether 
because farmers will not treat each other fair- 
ly but because they have not understood just 
exactly what was involved. The necessary 
business procedure which must be followed 
in direct shipment is fully described in Cir- 
cular 359. We urge all farmers interested in 
doing a direct business to write at once to the 
Illinois experiment station at Urbana for this 
circular. 





THE MEREDITH PLAN 


With the Farm Board apparently fully 

reconciled to the idea that we are to 
have high tariffs for a long time on industrial 
products, while at the same time the Board 
has definitely committed itself against any- 
thing in the nature of an export debenture 
plan or equalization fee, we wonder if there 
isn’t something to be said for the so-ealled 
Meredith plan. The late E. T. Meredith had 
the idea that a Farm Board should be ap- 
pointed with the function of setting prices of 
all kinds a year in advance. The prices set 
by the Farm Board might be low but in such 
case the farmers would have something defi- 
nite to count on and those with high produe- 
tion costs could say, “I simply ean’t afford to 
produce for a price that low,’’ and the result 
would be a material reduction in that com- 
modity. 

It is much better to produce the crops with 
a definite price to count on than on the basis 
of the way things have been during the past 
year or two. Of course, the Meredith plan was 
not carefully worked out in many ways and 
did not take into account the effect of weath- 
er on the size of crops. We believe that de- 
tails of this sort can be fixed up and that 
there is really a lot to be said for the Meredith 
plan with the situation as it exists today. 

The danger to the Farm Board in setting 
prices too high would be overproduction. This 
could be taken care of, however, in setting the 
price the following year, provided the Farm 
Board had enough courage to resist the strong 
pressure from the farmers themselves. The 
danger to the Farm Board in ease prices were 
set too low would come from the fact that any 
profits made by the board the farmers would 
want turned ever to them at once. However, 
profits of this sort could be held by the board 
and distributed to the farmers by a somewhat 
increased price the year following. 

Farmers are not going to tolerate the price 
uncertainty which we have had during the 
past year. They are not willing to wait pa- 
tiently for the slow working out of a coopera 
tive program which may mean nothing until 
ten or fifteen years from now. While most of 
them have great faith in this cooperative pre 
gram they also believe that some order should 
be brought out of the price chaos, from which 
they have suffered ever since the Hawley: 
Smoot tariff bill came under discussion. 

We were never altogether sold on the Mere 
dith plan as long as there was a fighting 
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chance for the early passage of the equaliza- 
tion fee or a debenture“plan. But now that 
these things are denied us for the time being, 
why can not the Farm Board consider the 
Meredith idea of setting prices a year in ad- 
yance so that we can have something definite 
to count on? We well realize that the timid 
folks at the markets will hold up their hands 
in holy horror and point to the terrible re- 
suts from the Brazilian coffee valorization 
and the East India rubber experiment. True 
enough; but it is not absolutely obligatory on 
the Farm Board to make a big fool of itself 
just because these other people did. There 
is such a thing as controlling production by 
means of intelligent price fixing. 





PLAIN TALK FROM THE BRITISH 


N SEPTEMBER two directors of the Coop- 

erative Wholesale Society of Great Britain 
called on President Hoover and said that they 
had always bought farm products in the Unit- 
ed States and hinted that they would like to 
continue to do so, but that our present tariff 
made it very difficult. In view of the way in 
which the United States has behaved during 
the past year, British consumers have put 
heavy politieal pressure on the merchants 
who buy food abroad to buy only within the 
empire. Inasmuch as the Cooperative Whole- 
sale Society manufactures more flour in Eng- 
land than any other agency, their representa- 
tives were in position to command a respect- 
ful hearing from both President Hoover and 
the Farm Board. 

According to the New York Times, they 
think that the present oversupply of wheat 
will soon be a thing of the past. They even 
advance the theory that within a year or two 
there might be a serious shortage of grain. 





SHORTER AND FEWER SPEECHES 


WE HAVE always thought that too much 

importance was attached to the speaking 
programs at farm picnics and meetings. How 
many times folks sit on hard benches or stand 
on feet that get more and more tired while 
five or six speakers discuss at length the prob- 
lems of civilization. Folks want one or two 
good speeches, but not more, and they want 
these speeches short. It isn’t always fair to 
blame the speaker, either ; sometimes the pro- 
gram committee instructs him to take an hour 
or an hour and a half, and feels cheated if 
he cuts the talk short. 

Buena Vista Grange, in Jasper county, 
lowa, set an example for outdoor meetings in 
this field the other day. The Grangers were 
celebrating the fifty-eighth anniversary of the 
local. A long program, under such cireum- 
stances, might have been excused. The Grange, 
however, has been running programs for a 
good many years now; they seem to have a 
pretty fair notion of how much is enough. The 
people met before noon, had dinner together, 
and spent the afternoon on the grounds. Yet 
the program, including speeches and music, 
took less than an hour and a half. It was over 
before anybody got tired and while everybody 
Was enjoying the session. 

This seems to us an example worth follow- 
ing. We pass it on to other program commit- 
tees in the corn belt, 





THE INCOME TAX WIND 


HE Chicago Drovers’ Journal is always 
very conservative on economic matters and 
© it is a matter of significance when it says: 
“The state income tax is steadily making 
headway, simply because it is fair, and be- 
tause some relief is needed from the no longer 
fir general property tax.’’ 
This comment of the Drovers’ Journal was 
Provoked by the statement of a Kansas City 
er by the name of Thornton Cook con- 
fning some of the objections to the income 
Mr. Cook talked as follows to the gov- 
fnors at their conference at Salt Lake City. 
“IT know what is in the minds of many of 
you. You are afraid that if you put an in- 





come tax in your state the other states will 
get the industry ; maybe they would. Maybe 
a young industry that is looking for a location 
might be glad to know that if it came into 
your state where the taxation would be ac- 
cording to income, it could get by the first 
few years while it was establishing a position, 
with little or no tax to pay.’’ 

Mr. Cook makes the prediction that before 
long many more states will be adopting the 
income tax because it is so fair and so flexible. 

Of course all kinds of taxes are obnoxious 
and the only question is as to whether the in- 
come tax may not be a little less obnoxious 
than some of the other kinds. Fair minded 
men everywhere are more and more reaching 
this conclusion that state and county taxes 
must more and more be raised from something 
else than general property. That is the rea- 
son for an increasing interest in the income 
tax all over the United States. 





Odds and Ends 











75-YEAR-OLD farmer who works with 

his son on a rented farm in southern 
Iowa, came into my office. He was intelli- 
gent, had argued the money question with 
my grandfather more than forty years ago, 
and furthermore, was decidedly spiritual and 
permeated with biblical quotations. At times 
he seemed like a Jeremiah out of the Old Tes- 
tament. 

‘*What has your paper or the Des Moines 
Register or Herbert Hoover or Alexander 
Legge done for poor fellows like us? Even 
after a million years the Farm Board would 
not help a poor fellow like me. Maybe it will 
help some of the big farmers that get written 
up in the paper, but never can it help the 
poor tenants.’’ 

And he went on to talk about the Sermon 
on the Mount and the nature of truth. He 
came back again to the tenants who are up 
against it, who can’t borrow any more money, 
the ones who will be closed out by the banks 
next spring. 

He asked what we were going to do for 
these men? And what could I tell him? I 
could only suggest that the government should 
instruct the bank examiners to ease up on 
their pressure and that the government might 
loan them money without expectation of be- 
ing repaid. But he knew as well as I that 

' easing up on the bank pressure would merely 
postpone the evil day and that while charity 
would save a few men for the time being, the 

_trouble would come again. Apparently noth- 
ing fundamental has been done for the poor 


| people of the world. No matter how many 
| inventions are made the people who are less 


skillful at grabbing things for themselves will 
‘drift to the bottom. It is the old law of the 
survival of the fittest and the so-called Chris- 
tians of today are not at all sure that the 
literal application of the Sermon on the 
Mount would not lead to greater misery than 
we_now have. 

erhaps after all the farm problem and all 
our other problems are spiritual in nature 
and will not be solved until human beings 
change to the point where they instinctively 
feel that their neighbors are just as good as 
hemselves. 








HAVE just read with much interest the 
book entitled ‘‘Tama Jim,’’ published by 

the Stratford Company, of Boston. During 
the last half of his life, Tama Jim was very 
close to both my grandfather and my father. 
Of course, I was too young really to know 
him well, but I can remember how when he 
was still dean of agriculture at Ames, he gave 
silver dollars to us children when he visited 
in the home, and when he became seeretary of 
agriculture he sent us foreign stamps for our 
collection. My best recollection of Tama Jim, 
however, is in 1912 when, as a young man 
just out of college a few years, I visited him 





in Washington. He insisted that I stay with 
him in his apartment and he sent me out 
every morning to study a different bureau. 
It was at the time of the great Taft-Roosevelt 
split and I was a strong Roosevelt man and 
he necessarily was loyal to his chief. This sit- 
uation amused him greatly. Tama Jim was a 
wonderful combination of the best virtues of 
the Seotch and the old-fashioned Republicans. 

The book, ‘‘Tama Jim,’’ written by Wilcox, 
who formerly worked in the Department of 
Agriculture, is more accurate than many biog- 
raphies. I was especially interested in check- 
ing up on a statement which my father often 
made to me that Wilson was more responsible 
than anyone else for the United States taking 
over the Philippines in 1898. As a boy in 
Scotland he had apparently been well tine- 
tured with the commercial imperialism of 
Great Britain and so the war with Spain gave 
him an opportunity to take a firm stand at 
a time when McKinley and his other advisors 
were somewhat uncertain. Back in the days 
before we had taken over Hawaii, Wilson 
wrote to a friend, ‘‘In the future we shall 
control the Pacifie ocean and we should con- 
trol the Hawaiian Islands, or annex them so 
as to have a half-way house between the Unit- 
ed States and the orient.”’ 

A little later he wrote, ‘‘It has been quite 
a question what to do with the Philippines, 
but it would be wicked to give them back to 
Spain, and they will be held undoubtedly.’’ 

When the problem of annexing the Ha- 
waiian Islands came up for consideration, he 
wrote, ‘*The Hawaiian Islands will come now. 
I can not put on paper some very careful 
maneuvering I have had a finger in to bring 
about a vote in the house. But we will have 
one and have it soon now, and the country 
will bring pressure enough upon the senators 
to compel them to attend to their business and 
stay here until they vote on the house resolu- 
tions.”’ 

Wilson realized that when the United 
States embarked on a program of imperialism 
we would have to have a larger army and 
navy. On this subject he wrote, ‘‘We are to 
have a navy in the future. We are to have a 
standing army in the future. We are to have 
colonies in the future. We are to have an out- 
let. for the energies of our highly educated 
young men in the future.”’ 

In spite of the fact that Wilson was an 
orthodox Republican, it is interesting to ob- 
serve that he did not have a closed mind on 
the tariff. For example, he wrote to Senator 
Dolliver, ‘‘We ean not take the position and 
be consistent in it that these tariff schedules 
are inspired like Holy Writ and entirely 
above errancy. The people will not stand that. 
We live so fast, make history so rapidly and 
conditions change so quickly that tariff 
schedules should be modified to suit condi- 
tions.”” It is rather strange that Wilson, 
standpat Republican that he was, should have 
a more liberal viewpoint on the tariff than 
most of the people of Iowa today. 

More than anyone else Wilson was respon- 
sible for building up the American sugar beet 
industry. It is very dramatic, therefore, to 
observe the extent to which the sugar pro- 
duced in Porto Rico, Hawaii, the Philippines 
and Cuba compete with the beet sugar pro- 
duced inside of the United States. How eu- 
rious it is that the imperialistic program of 
the Republican party should work out to con- 
flict in definite fashion with the protective 
program. 

We all know of Tama Jim’s wonderful 
work during his sixteen years as secretary of 
agriculture. The details of this work are fully 
dealt with in the book and I shall not dwell on 
them here. Most folks do not realize, however, 
the extent to which Tama Jim was a states- 
man and helped to mold our long time na- 
tional policies. Many of us may feel that Wil- 
son was mistaken in these policies but we 
must admit that he was a great man, and also 
a kindly and loveable man. 


HENRY A. WALLACE. 
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Milo Reno Retires As Union Head 


Iowa Farmers’ Union Declares Farm Board a Failure 


66 HERE’S only three fel- 
lows here that I remem- 


By Donald R. Murphy 


remains as head of the life and 
auto insurance companies; he is 





ber seeing at the first 
meeting of the Union, in 1917,’’ 
my friend from southwestern 
Iowa remarked somewhat dis- 
consolately, as he stood in the 
lobby of the President Theater, 
at Des Moines during the con- 
vention of the Iowa Farmers’ 
Union. ‘‘Reno here was sort of 
a neweomer, and yet now he’s 
going.”’ 

In the convention hall, one 
speaker told of a county where 
there had been four or five hun- 
dred members, and now there 
were only thirty. Another told 
of a county where the member- 





Farmers’ Union. 





Milo Reno 


FOR NINE YEARS 


For nine years, Milo Reno has been president of the Iowa 
For ten years, he has been an officer. 


annual meeting this fall, he re- 
tired as president in favor of 
Glenn Miller, former vice-presi- 
dent. 

Reno’s retirement and the re- 
port of progress of the Farmers’ 
Union Oil Association, with 
3,500 contract holders, were the 
high points of the annual meet- 
ing, a report of which begins on 
this page. 





Glenn Mitler 


on the board of the Chicago com. 
mission company, on the board 
of the fraternal union, on the 
board of the property insurance 
company. Glenn Miller, his suc 
cessor as president, was his own 
choice. For the last year, he has 
put much of the work on Miller. 

The fire-eating president ot 
the Union looks a good deal old- 
er than he did when I saw hin 
make a speech on price fixing 
from the floor down at the Colli- 
seum ten years ago, and get 
swept into the office of secre- 
tary-treasurer on,the strength o/ 
it. He acted older as he took 


At the 








ship a year ago was fifty and 

now is five hundred. Fluctuating member- 
ship, with the Union perhaps more than other 
farm organizations, has been a constant curse. 


Big News of the Convention 


That is why the big news of the convention 
this year was not Reno’s retirement, or the 
denunciation of the Farm Board, but the 
fact that 3,500 Iowa farmers have signed eon- 
tracts with Farmers’ Union oil stations. That 
means that dues for the fraternal union may 
be deducted automatically from the patronage 
dividends of these men. It means there are 
3,500 members who won't have to be solicited 
annually to pay up their dues. And 3,500 is 
between one-third and one-fourth of the active 
membership of the Union in Lowa. 

This Oil Association is really an outgrowth 
of the old Service Company, whieh is still 
doing business in acting as a mail order and 
jobbing house for farm groups. Loeal oil 
associations are formed, with each member 
paying two dollars for a membership and 
twelve dollars for investment in the working 
vapital. Certificates of indebtedness to cover 
this are issued, and other certificates cover 
other advances made by members or others 
in the territory. Management is directed by 
state headquarters. The Oil Association is 
hooked up with the fraternal union by a neat 


device. All members of the Union are automat- 
ically members of the Service Company ; thus 
the Union, in effect, elects the directors of the 
Service Company ; only contract holders vote 
in the Oil Association meeting, but only diree- 
tors in the Service Company are eligible to be 
directors in the Oil Association. 

**Do you eall that demoeratic control?’’ I 
asked one officer. ° 

He grinned a little. ‘‘Well, we figure on 
giving these new units more power as they get 
older and more used to working together,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Oil and gas are a little different 
from hogs and corn, anyway; they aren’t a 
major part of the farm busimess. When we 
cet other activities added on, as we have add- 
ed the feed business at one point, it will be 
easier to make fully developed cooperative lo- 
eal units.’ 

And in the meantime, state headquarters 
appoints managers, directs price policy, buys 
in quantity and handles the whole affair like 
a chain store, The growth of this department 
has been impressive. Working with a very 
small eapital for the state, sixteen bulk sta- 
tions have been established, seventeen service 
stations, and over sixty pumps. This is three 
times the size of the business a year ago. 

Reno’s retirement was nominal rather than 
actual, so far as an observer eould tell. He 


the platform this year for his 
presidential address. Just before him, there 
had appeared the always-ominous sounding 
‘‘committee on the good of the order,’’ and 
this committtee, tho finding most affairs we!! 
enough, did report that the Chicago commis- 
sion company had elaimed to be withholding 
dividends to build up a reserve fund while in 
fact no reserve fund had been built up, and 
deficits had developed. The committee spoke 
more favorably of reeent improvements in the 
management at Chicago. 


Union Was Built Upon Two Ideas 


The, theater was packed as Reno began. In 
point of numbers, the meeting was probably 
the high point in Farmers’ Union history. The 
president, reading from his manuscript, began 
to tell of the condition of the organization 
when he took control. ‘‘It was built on two 
ideas—progressive political action and mer- 
chandising.’’ The deflation had knocked the 
exchange and the chain of stores galley west 
Krom this wreck, he told of the work to build 
up the insurance companies, the service and 
oil companies, and especially the commission 
companies at St. Paul and Chieago. 

“The Producers had the backing of the 
Farm Bureau, the United States Department 
of Agrieulture and the state colleges,’’ he 
declared. ‘‘We went (Concluded on page 25) 


More Irouble for Cattle Dealers 


Additional Charges Are Brought Against Fairfield Group 


ORE troubles came last week to cattle 
M men of southeastern Iowa, who were 

indicted last June by the Jefferson 
county grand jury, when County Attorney 
Ralph H. Munro filed informations to the to- 
tal of 105 against them. These new informa- 
tions, growing out of the mvestigations con- 
dueted by the Lowa attorney general's office, 
set out specifie cases against the operators of 
the cattle deals, and consist of charges of -se- 
euring money by fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion, lareeny and conspiracy in thirty-five 
deals. 

Filing of the county attorney’s informa- 
tions now brings definite charges against all 
of the thirty-five men who were indieted in 
June. Some of those who were originally 
named in the blanket charge now face as high 
as twelve counts. Tony Ruggles, one of the 
men who, it is claimed, never owned a head of 
cattle, has twelve counts. Harry I. Ball, of 
Fairfield, said to be one of the rmgleaders in 
promoting the sales game, has eleven counts 
against him. A. M. Tracey faces ten charges, 
while F. F. Johnston and J. B. Stever have 
seven eharges to fight. Others who have one 
or more distinet cases on their hands are: Joe 
L. Ball, J. F. Greber, A. L. Neuhart, Joe Shel- 
ton, Frank B. Stever, J. F. Teal, A. C. Wise- 
carver, F. W. Ball, of Fairfield; D. E. Max- 
well, De Kalb, Illinois; Robert Delashmutt, 
.Mt. Pleasant; John Carrow, Ottumwa: BH. C. 
Baker, Douds; Frank Rhynas, Ottumwa; 


Pury Armstrong, Abe Wells and John Riggs, 
Libertyville; C. C. Peterson, Keosauqua; V. 
M. Channell, Douds; Van Baldwin, Eldon; F. 
I’. Johnston, Stockport. 

The new indictments specifically name the 
individuals who put over the deals on unsus- 
peeting farmers who came to buy eattle, and 
attempt to prove that the eattle sold were low 
grade steers bought in Kansas City and Texas, 
brought to the counties of Jefferson, Henry, 
Van Buren, Wapello and Museatine, in Iowa, 
and resold as native Iowa stock. As high as 
50,000 head of cattle were disposed of in this 
manner during the past two years, and the 
business ran into nearly $3,000,000. 

The grand jury, which had been im session 
recently, ran up against a snag when they 
held their sessions too long and failed to bring 
in their report until twenty-four hours after 
the final time for them to report, as specified 
by the Iowa law. However, the county attor- 
ney had a chance to bring the work before the 
fall term of court thru the use of the infor- 
mation procedure. 


Largest Group Ever Indicted in Iowa 


At the outset, when the thirty-five men, the 
largest group ever indicted in Iowa on a single 
charge, were brought before the court, they 
pleaded not guilty and furnished bonds. Fol- 
lowing this, the Iowa attorney general’s office 
retained special legal help and has made a 
thoro investigation of the entire matter.’ This 





caused the further developments which have 
been outlined above. 

J. J. Hess, Council Bluffs attorney, famous 
for his activities in prosecuting the Mabe 
gang of train robbers, has been assisting 
attorney general’s office in the active invé 
gation of the eattle deals. 

Further troubles seem likely at this tim 
sinee the United States Postal Departme:: 
on the solicitation of the Iowa attorney g°" 
eral, John Fletcher, has imstituted a spec: 
investigation to determine to what extent | 
ease has involved the United States mail. Th 
in close touch with the situation expect pleut 
of federal warrants to be issued as soon 
that investigation is completed. 

Since the first publication of the artic 
telling of the activity of the Jefferson coun 
grand jury, thousands of farmers from ma..; 
corn belt states have written to the county 
attorney offering to come to Iowa and testify 
how they have been trimmed. Meanwhile, the 
cattle men, hoping to help their ease by put- 
ting up a brave front, have continued to offer 
cattle for sale. 

That the cattle gang was dealt a death blow 
when the grand jury reported in June is the 
conclusion of many farmers. With a big 
demand for cattle this fall, m areas of the 
corn belt where there is some feed left, and 
with the prospects for good money in cattle 
feeding ahead, it was a poor time for the cattle 
men to get caught. 
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Indian, our first corn grower, has many 
interpretations. To the Omaha tribe it 
is known as ‘‘wahaba,’’ to the Mandan it is 
‘‘khati,’’ while in the Gros Ventre tongue it 
is ‘‘koliati.’’ But it matters not what term is 
used by the Indian, in speaking of our pre- 
mier cereal crop, the fact remains that scarce- 
ly any word in their language is more impor- 
tant. To the Indian, corn was life. It was 
his main food plant in the agricultural re- 
gions. In religious rites and ceremonies, the 
corn plant always played a prominent part. 
As an investigator for the United States 
Department of Agriculture, it was once oup 
privilege to follow Indian trails for 5,000 
miles thru the reservations of the middle-west. 
The purpose of the quest was to learn about 
primitive corn growing practices, the uses of 
corn as a food, and something about the kinds 
of corn which were grown. The trip, covering 
two months, enabled the writer to secure in- 
terviews with members of the Mandan, Ari- 
kara, Chippewa, Sioux, Gros Ventre, Winne- 
bago and Omaha tribes. These interviews 
were mainly with the old men and women of 
the tribes and were made possible by means 
of interpreters. 


T's word ‘‘corn,’’ in the language of the 


Flint and Flour Were Main Types 


The two main types of corn reported as be- 
ing grown were the flint and flour corns. The 
flint corns, as most of your readers know, are 
distinguished by their horny endosperms, 
while the flour or soft corns are so named be- 
cause the kernels are starchy or floury in ap- 
pearance thruout. The Indians used the flint 
corns mainly in the making of hominy, while 
the flour corns were ground in primitive 
grinders and used in soups and in other ways. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of our 
entire trip was the stop made at the Fort 
Berthold reservation, in western North Da- 
kota, or rather just west of the Missouri river. 
Here were the remains of a primitive com- 
munal eorn field, which embraced something 
like 1,500 acres. It was a great corn field, 
made up of thousands of family corn plots, 
and in the long ago must have presented a 
decidedly interesting sight. It was from the 
lips of Mrs. Red Bear, of the Arikara or Ree 
tribe, that we learned of the primitive prac- 
tices used there. 

Mrs. Red Bear stated that the Rees, Man- 
dans and Gros Ventres were the tribes inter- 
ested in this community undertaking. They 
lived together in a village, and the laid which 
they cultivated was close to the Missouri 
river. The boundaries between the little fam- 
ily patches were indicated by rows of sticks. 
She stated that the following kinds of corn 
were grown: White flint, white flour, blue 


Trailing King Corn 
Old Tribesmen Tell True Story of Indian Maize 
By H. Howard Biggar 








flour, spotted flour, yellow flint, 
yellow flour, black flour, red 
flour, red streaked flint or so- 
ciety corn, and yellow and red 
sweet corn. 

There were, of course, no eal- 
endars in those days. The In- 
dians relied on nature’s signs to 
govern their corn growing op- 
erations. They watched the 
leaves on the trees and shrubs, 
as well as the development of 
prairie flora, to determine the 
date of corn planting. Corn 
planting was invariably the job 
of the woman of the house, the 
oldest woman of the household 
being in charge of the opera- 
tions. During the busy part of 
the season for planting, she 
roused the women and girls very 
early, and they went to the 
fields to work before having eat- 
en breakfast. The first meal of 
the day was eaten on their re- 
turn at noon, one of the appe- 
tizing dishes being buffalo soup. 

By that time, the men, who 
had been on a hunt, had re- 
turned, and all ate together. The 
women then rested until the middle of the 
afternoon, coming in about sundown. It was 
customary for families to help each other in 
planting time. At harvest time, the best ears 
were picked for seed. The husks were left on 
and the ears made into a braid. Some of the 
Indian squaws were so industrious that they 
made as many as two hundred braids. 

In this particular region, as well as in other 
parts of the Great Plains, the use of the cache 
was general. These caches were pits or caves 
serving as storage places for corn as well as 
for other foods. Indian informants indicated 
that these caches were six to eight feet in 
depth and probably three to four feet in di- 
ameter. They were jug shaped. Corn, which 
was to be used as food, was put into sacks 
made from the hides of the buffalo. Grass 
was used for lining the sides of these earthen 
granaries. In order to prevent other tribes 
who were not altogether friendly, from steal- 
ing the supplies in these caches, they were 
cleverly covered so that their location was 
hard to detect. At the time of our visit, we 
saw some of the remains of these caches. 

The studies made among the various Indian 
tribes in the middle-west revealed the super- 
stitious nature of these primitive corn grow- 
ers. For example, there were various methods 
of seed treatment practiced by the women be- 
fore planting corn. One of the practices was 
to soak the fruits of the legume known as the 
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The Hopi Indians of the southwest had fifty-two kinds 


of corn foods. 


ground plum, in water along with the corn. 
The idea seemed to be that sinee the ground 
plum was quite prolific, soaking the corn in 
the water with it would insure that the corn 
crop resulting from this seed would be a boun- 
tiful one. Another practice reported was put- 
ting a turtle shell in the water with the corn. 
This was evidently thought to be a protection 
against insects bothering the coming erop. 

It seems to have been a general practice to 
soak the corn before planting. Sprouts were 
started and kernels not sprouting were thrown 
away. While visiting the Yankton reservation, 
in South Dakota, a Sioux informed us relative 
to what might be regarded as a primitive rag 
doll tester. The slender nettle was used. It was 
one of the first plants to appear in the spring, 
and the fact that it was provided with nettles 
or spines was, in the mind of the Indian, of 
value from the standpoint of protection, Quan- 
tities of this nettle were gathered and rolled 
into a eylindrical bundle with kernels of corn 
inside. The nettles, tied around with some 
sort of a string, were soaked for a while. Then 
the bundle was taken out, wrapped in a buf- 
falo hide, and kept in a warm place to sprout 
the kernels. 


Picked Weedy Land for Corn 


The interviews with the Indian informants 
revealed that they were familiar to some ex- 
tent with the fact that corn of different col- 
ors would mix if planted close together. They 
also avoided for seed, ears of corn which had 
moldy cobs. They liked the bright-colored ker- 
nels, just as they have always liked bright- 
colored blankets. They invariably picked for 
their corn patehes the fields which grew a 
heavy crop of weeds, the belief being that such 
land was evidently high in fertility. 

On the Omaha Indian reservation, in Ne- 
braska, we learned something rather interest- 
ing with regard to the use of what might be 
ealled a ‘‘ealendar’’ plant. It is the plant 
known as the blazing star, and also known as 
the button weed. The use of this plant was for 
the purpose of showing the time, or rather it 
was for the purpose of showing the period of 
development of the corn plant. The Indians 
were often absent from their fields for weeks 
at a time. They always wished to return, 
however, when the corn was in the roasting 
stage, so that they might parch it and put 
some of it away for the winter season. These 
Omaha Indians had noticed the relation that 
existed between the growth of the blazing 
star and the growth of the corn plant. They 
had found that when the first small flower 
buds of the blazing star appeared, corn was 
almost at the roasting (Concluded on page 19) 
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Around the Corn Belt 


Reorganizing a Cooperative— 


ARDIN County, lowa—Lawn Hill 

is a station on the Chicago & 
North-Western railway in Hardin coun- 
ty, one and one-half miles north of the 
village of New Providence. In 
1909 a group of farmers organized 
there a company to handle lumber, 
grain, coal, etc., capitalized at $10,000. 
Tho started before the passage of the 
cooperative law and organized on a 
capital stock basis, it was intended to 
be a mutual benefit concern, and was 
called the “New Providence Coopera- 
tive Company.” Later the name was 
changed to the “Lawn Hil Lumber 
Company,” and the capital doubled out 
of earnings. The concern prospered. 
In addition to the 100 per cent in- 
crease of capital, it paid good annual 
dividends except for the disastrous 
year of 1920, when it. lost $6,000. But 
at the end of a three-year period it 
again paid a dividend of 21 per cent to 
the stockholders. 

In the natural course, and because 
it was proving a desirable investment, 
a large part of its stock had got into 
the hands of non-residents or of those 
whose chief interest was revenue. Re- 
cently, therefore, when the company's 
charter had expired, the board of di- 
rectors, acting under the advice of the 
secretary of the Farmers’ Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association, set about organizing 
a new company on a real cooperative 


older 


basis. Within a week they had sign 
ers for near $25,000 of stock—prac- 
tically all resident producers. Later 
this was scaled down to $22,500, be 


cause the board wished to keep the 
capital as low as possible and still ac- 
commodate all applicants. On the an- 
nual meeting date for the old company 
the transfer of the business was made 
—the old board, who were the incor- 
porators of the new company, being re- 
tained. The new stock was fully paid 
for at the par value of $100 per share. 
and the old stock redeemed in cash or 
by transfer at the stipulated price in 
the company’s annual report of $36.01 
for each $25 share. 

New Company Really Cooperative 

The new company, as has been said, 
is organized under the cooperative law 
with individual holdings limited to ten 
shares, with one man one vote, with 
provision for a patronage dividend att- 
er setting aside a reserve and paying 
10 per cent on the stock, and with a 
further provision that any stock to be 
sold shall first be offered to the com- 
pany. Some of these new provisions 
were of necessity the result of com- 
promise. Thus certain members would 
have preferred a lower rate for the 
stock dividend with more of the earn- 
ings going to the patrons; while oth- 
ers, chiefly concerned in the returns 
on their capital, stood out strongly for 
the highest rate permissible. 


On the whole it is felt that much 
has been gained: The cooperative 
principle has been more thoroly es- 


tablished; non-resident influence thru 
proxies (now prohibited) in the hands 
of those interested has been eliminat- 
ed; much new blood in the form of 


new and younger members has been 
infused into the organization; and, 


with the one man one vote principle 
established, and with the attempt to 
more nearly equalize the holdings of 
stock by raising the price of shares, 
most of the murmurings that were 
voiced under the old management 
would seem to have been met.—F. T. C. 
Caring for Unmatured Corn 

Mills County, Iowa—The _proposi- 
tion of taking care of corn that may 
not mature before frost has developed 
into quite a problem in many regions 
of the state. One large farmer told 
me recently that he expected to cut 
up about 100 into todder. His 
reason for doing it was not only be- 
cause much of the corn will probably 
be soft but because of the unusual 
amount. of green foliage this season. 
He does not have a silo and conse- 
quently has taken the above course as 
a means of enhancing the feeding 


acres 


Handling Unmatured Corn 


value of what would otherwise be 
rather poor quality corn. 

This is the season of the year when 
a lot of men insist that they can pick 
just as good seed corn out, of the crib 
in the spring as they can out of the 
field before frost, but the best farm- 
ers in every community know better. 
All the latter are agreed that this is 
one year when it will be 
profitable to have next year’s supply 
hanging in a dry, 
place before the killing frosts put in 
an appearance. It seems like a 
hard job at the time, but it 
considerably easier on the disposition 
than paying high prices for good seed 
next spring.—Otha D. Wearin. 


Sowing Dates for Winter Wheat 

Jackson County, lowa-——In some sec- 
tions there seems to be a prevailing 
idea that winter wheat must be sown 
in August or early September in order 


unusually 
sheltered 


of seed 


hot, 


will be 


to be reasonably sure of making a 
profitable yield the folowing year. 
When wheat is to follow corn that has 
been cut off for the silo or for fodder, 
it is quite difficult to get the wheat 
seeded at such an early date. 

On several occasions I have noticed 
winter wheat that has been put in 
corn ground after the silo was filled. 
In each case the yield obtained com- 
pared very favorably with that of the 
earlier sown wheat. During the past 
season a seven acre field sown on 
September 27 on the Oscar Skott farm 
yielded thirty-three bushels per acre. 
This was disked twice with a tandem 


disk—once before seeding and once 
after. Another field sown on October 
1 on plowed ground yielded thirty 


bushels per acre, and several others 
sown still later yielded between twen- 
ty-five and thirty bushels per acre. 
The advantages of fail seeding of 
small grain on land from which a crop 
of corn has been taken for the silo, 
are quite obvious. It always lightens 
the rush of spring work, and it is 
about the only way in which wheat 
can be made to follow corn, for spring 
wheat does not seem to yield enough 
to be at all profitable.—H. E. Skott. 
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Eliminate the Capitalization 
Fee 

To the Editor: In summing up the 
cost of producing crops we find that 
one of the major expenses is the so- 
called capitalization fee. This item of 
expense includes the cost of interest 
on the invested capital; the upkeep of 
the farm plant and the necessary 
taxes. There are many farms that are 
rented on a share basis. Personally I 
know of parties that give one-half of 
the crop to the owner. In this case 
the amount of the capitalization fee 
is therefore one-half of the price of a 
bushel of corn, oats, wheat or other 
commodity. If wheat, tor instance, 
sells for 70 cents per bushel, this ex- 
pense, which is a first expense, is 35 
cents per bushel. 

When the new order in business 
established this first charge on 
crop production was practically elim- 
inated, there being no land ownership 
by private individuals. The Russian 
government also does away with mid- 
dlemen’'s profits. It gets possession of 
the entire product and is therefore 
able to undersell and compete with all 
countries in which there is vet in 
vogue the old method of production. 
The various possessing classes in 
America will naturally protect them-- 
selves first from this unequal compe- 
tition. In this struggle agriculture, be- 
ing less able to protect itself than is 
industry, will have to be the goat. The 
elimination of this first and major ex- 
pense is already in evidence. In parts 
of Wisconsin, my former home, there 
are farms that. have little or no value. 
In North Dakota this first cost has all 
but disappeared. Out here in the corn 
belt this proces$ is not so clearly de 
fined, but the value of farm land has 
gradually dropped. When the soviets 
get their steam up they will flood the 
markets of the world with their prod- 


was 


ucts. There are two remedies availa- 
ble for this calamity. We must either 
limit production to home consumption 
or fight the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics. The other alternative is 
peasantry.—Pete Okkinga, Plymouth 
County, lowa, 


gainst Enforced 
Reduction 


To the Editor: I do not agree with 
Earnest Brauninger, of Woodbur) 
county, Iowa, as to compulsory acre- 
age reduction. He says, let some or- 
ganization, say the Farm Bureau, be 
run by the government, every farmer 
a member. The Farm Bureau is not 
wholly a Farm Bureau. It is more like 
a business man’s bureau, for bankers, 
lawyers, merchants, hardware men and 
members of every business concern 
belong to it. If the government could 
run the manufacturers and set a price 
on what the farmer buys to equal the 
buying power of the farmer's dollar, if 
the government would take over and 
own everything, perhaps Mr. Braun- 
inger’s idea might work, but the farmer 
would be nothing but chattel property. 

Crop reduction won't work, simply 
because the majority of farmers do 
not own their farms. And if we only 
raised one-third of a crop for ten 
years the price would be so high no 
one could buy. People starving now 
and out of work, what would they do if 
prices of food were higher? 
crops mean employment. I am 
for reducing the price of what the con- 
sumer has to buy, equal to what the 
producer gets. Prices of what we buy 
have not come down and farm prod- 
ucts are still below cost of production. 
If Mr. Brauninger’s idea were put. into 
operation we would be under king 
rule. No, sir, not for American people. 

The trouble with the farmer’s busi- 
ness is not overproduction but under- 


Less 


less 


consumption. The cause of under-con- 
sumption is the lack of buying and 
the cause of under-buying is the lack 
of money.—Mrs. Lillia Maloney, Jack. 
son County, Minnesota. 


Adjust Price of Manu- 
factures 


To the Editor: From a friend of 
mine in southern Iowa I received 
letter which contained a statement s. 
convincing to me that I am forward 
ing it to you. This man is a busines 
man who is attempting to operat 
about a thousand acres of land, an 
who, consequently, has some sympa 
thy for the farmers’ plight. He says 

‘I was pleased to note that you 
Weard Alexander Legge. I have noi 
the slightest confidence in his pro 
gram. The government seems to have 
been bent upon pegging prices for 
dustry by a high tariff, and for labo: 
by a high tariff and restricted imm 
grations, and for both by encouragin 
and aiding combinations and organiza 
tions. If they are going to continue to 
do so it seems that the only way to 
boost the farmers’ prices is by taking 
care of the exportable surplus with an 
equalization fee or debenture plan or 
some similar arrangement. However, 
does it not seem that the whole 
scheme is fundamentally wrong? Pos- 
sibly a tariff that would equalize the 
cost of labor is sound but having been 
given this protection if the American 
manufacturer can not compete with 
the European in his own territory he 
is not entitled to be in business 
Skilled trades and the more well or- 
ganized labor units are operating on 
an almost wartime basis. Whenever 
the prices of manufactured commodi- 
ties and labor have been adjusted as 
the farmer has readjusted, I believe 
the farm problem will be solved.” 
Wm. F. Riley, Polk County, Iowa. 


Don’t Lie About Acreages 

To the Editor: I wish to say that | 
stand for the tenant farmer and pooi 
man in general. I have read your pa 
per for four years and will say that | 
didn’t know there were so many pe! 
sons loose that should be in Cherokee. 

Compulsory acreage reduction is the 
worst nonsense I ever have seen i! 
print. We have got too much law now 
You howl about high taxes and want 
to get in more officers so it will take 
more taxes to pay them. 

We don’t need acreage reduction 
All we need is to tell the truth about 
how much we raise. If the government 
sends out some one to estimate the 
crops, don’t tell him you have 10° 
acres in corn that will go eighty-five 
bushels to the acre when you know 
that you have about eighty-five acres 
and it will do well if it. makes fifts 
bushels per acre. Bragging has ruined 
all the farming districts and I don't 
think very much of editors that pub 
lish such claims and back them up 
Now, if this hits some of you hard, | 
want it to, and if any of you like it, | 
have some more that I think will help 
—S. L. Hollinger, Woodbury County, 
Iowa. 

Has Hoover Gone to Bed? 

To the Editor: Still dry. No rain 
worth mentioning since July 5. This 
brings joy to the rich but want and 
near ruin to the poor whom you wer 
“not thinking about just then.” Th« 
get sympathy and nothing more. 

Mr. Legge offers to loan money !! 
we will band together and jointly gua) 
antee him against the loss of mone) 
Where does the money come from 
that he proposes to loan? Where did 
it originate? His ideas travel along 
a groove. He can’t get out of the 
poration rut. Most of his life he has 
spent aiding his rich masters in band 
ing together to crush out weaker con 
cerns. How are farmers to expect help 
from such a person? 

Enter Mr. Hoover—Kansas City Re 
publican convention. “We can and \ ill 
solve the farm problem.” We woncer 
if he is still figuring or has he laid 
down his pencil, blown out the lemp 
and gone to bed. That’s what I am do- 
ing right now—Joe Bush, Keokuk 
County, Iowa, 
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Baby Beef Prohits and Losses 
The improvement in baby beef cost of a 900-pound fat steer was, 
prices during September was quite ex- therefore, about $91.19. The selling 
traordinary. Prices were much higher price was $10.80 per hundred, or $97.20 
than during the summer and they per head in September of 1930. This P 
were high enough to return many men _ profit. was a great surprise which was Lo 


a little profit. The average price in 
September was about $10.80 a hun- 
dred, or nearly $2 a hundred better 
than in August. 

Nine-hundred-pound fat steers mar- 
keted in September, 1930, were fat- 
tened on corn which cost 84.4 cents 
per bushel on a Chicago No. 2 basis. 
As an average of ten years, it has re- 
quired the value of 61.6 bushels of 
such corn to convert a calf weighing 
400 pounds the preceding November 
into a 900-pound medium fat steer for 
the September market. Last Septem- 
ber, a 400-pound calf cost $39.20. The 


not expected at this time. 

We are inclined to think that the 
man who has enough corn on hand to 
feed out a load of baby beeves this 
winter or who can contract for enough 
corn at not. more than 80 cents a bush- 
el, will stand a fair chance to make a 
profit. In saying this, we believe that 
baby beeves next summer when fin- 
ished will be selling for $11 per hun- 
dred or better. If business conditions 
improve as we believe they will im- 
prove, there is a good chance that 
well finished calves will sell at least 
this high. 


BABY BEEF-CORN CHART 
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00 Gain a Steer 





Gain or loss per head when corn is fed to baby beeves instead of being sold as corn. 


Hog Profits 


Chicago hogs in September aver- 
aged about $9.90 a hundred, or about 
40 cents a hundred higher than during 
August and $1 higher per hundred 
than during July. The advance in hog 
prices which took place during August 
and September is considerably greater 
than usually happens this time of the 
year. The unusually short corn crop 
combined with the continued scarcity 
of hogs was doubtless responsible for 
thisadvance. Moreover, hogs were un- 
doubtedly far too low in price in July. 

A price of $9.90 per hundred at Chi- 
cago in September is about equivalent 
to 75 cents for corn on Iowa farms. 
Corn sold on most Iowa farms during 
late September just a little higher 
than this, but the difference was not 
great enough to make most Iowa farm- 
ers feel they were losing money by 
feeding corn to hogs. 

The weighted price of Chicago No. 2 
corn fed into hogs marketed in Sep- 
tember, 1930, was 84.9 cents a bushel. 
As a ten-year average, hogs have sold 
in the month of September at a price 
equivalent to 11.8 bushels of such 
corn. The value of 11.8 bushels of 84.9- 
cent. corn gives a cost of $10.02 per 
hundred. The selling price in Septem- 
ber was $9.90 per hundred, or there 
was a loss of 12 cents per hundred in 
September of 1930. 

Probably our chart will continue to 


and Losses 


show a loss during the rest of 1930, | 


but if so we would expect the loss to 
be very small and would not be at all 
surprised to see our chart begin to 
show a profit. some time during the 
coming winter. Hogs have now been 
selling relatively lower than corn for 
a longer period than at any time in 
the past twenty-five years. However, 
the amount of the discrepancy has not 
been very great during the past year. 
Nevertheless, the whole situation has 
been such that it is certain that hog 
supplies will be very short and prices 
very high during the greater part of 
1931 and possibly a considerable part 
of 1932. The future of the hog busi- 
ness is very, very bright indeed, espe- 
cially for those farmers who have con- 
siderable supplies of corn on hand or 
who can contract for future supplies 
at a price not greater than 80 cents 
per bushel. 





If 100 pounds of whole milk contain- 
ing four pounds of butterfat are sepa- 
rated one may expect to recover ap- 
proximately 2.8 pounds of butterfat 
in the cream. There is approximately 
.2 per cent fat lost in the separation 
of whole milk under farm conditions. 
This loss takes into consideration the 
fat lost in the skim-milk as well as 
all the mechanical losses incurred thru 
separation. 
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if the average farmer feeds 


his corn to hogs instead of selling it on the market, 
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At lowa’s Biggest Local Fair 


Clay County Keeps Tradition of Size and Quality 


By JAY WHITSON 


Witt an attendance of over 45,000 
on Thursday, September 18, the 
claim of the Clay county fair at Spen- 
cer to be the largest attended county 
fair in the world sounds reasonable. 
At least, it is the leading county fair 
in Iowa. 

When many county fairs are de- 
clining in interest, attendance and ex- 
hibits, why does this fair at Spencer 
grow yearly in size and quality? That 
is a question that comes to the minds 
of many. Chief among the reasons, as 
with all successful community enter- 
prises, is the high grade officers and 
workers, of course. But equally im- 
portant is the spirit of cooperation be- 
tween the people of Clay and the oth- 
er dozen northwest Iowa counties that 
make it “our fair’ for the people of 
the whole area. 

The Spencer fair is true to the trend 
of the times with emphasis on boys’ 
and gins’ club work. A club building 
with a show ring equal to many a 
state fair judging pavilion and a dor- 
mitory above to accommodate more 
than 200 club members for the week 
of the fair was one of the new build- 
ings erected in 1930. 


Many Baby Beef Entries 


The baby beef show of 230 calves 
from nine northwest Iowa counties ap- 
proximated state fair quality. Such a 
district show in this part of Iowa has 
a real place since few take their ealves 
from these counties to Des Moines. 
Clay and O’Brien counties led in the 
number of entries and winnings. Price 
Grieve, of Clay county, won grand 
champion honors with a roan Short- 
horn calf weighing 1,030 pounds. This 
calf topped the sale on Friday, selling 
to a local bank for 30 cents a pound. 


Millard McNutt, of O’Brien county, 
won reserve honors with an Angus 
calf. 


In the beef cattle breeding classes, 
a large number of the best herds 
which showed at Des Moines, plus sev- 
eral excellent herds from a territory 
within 100 miles of Spencer, competed 
for the premium money. 

Four herds made up the Shorthorn 
show—F. W. Hubbell, Des Moines; L. 
C. Oloff, Ireton; Archie A. Henderson, 
Paullina, and Claussen & Son, Spen- 
cer. Hubbell won both grand cham- 
pion honors but shared firsts about 
equally with L. C. Oloff. Elliott Brown, 
of Eddyville, who won a large share of 
the firsts and champion honors at Des 
Moines made an almost clean sweep 
with his Angus herd at Spencer. A. 
Guisse, of Rock Rapids, Dell Wright, 
of Sanborn, and John Lingren, of Pa- 
ton, also showed Angus. O. Harris & 
Sons, of Harris, Mo., with their Here- 
ford herd added a large number of 
firsts and the champion honors to 
their 1930 list, at this fair. Ed Wiese 
& Son, of Manning, and Curran & 
Westcott, of Mason City, furnished the 
remainder of the winners. In the 
Polled Shorthorns, Z. T. Dunham & 
Sons, of Dunlap, and Bert A. Hanson, 
of Mankato, Minn., divided the honors, 
the same as at Des Moines. 

The hog show was the outstanding 
livestock feature of the fair, both in 
numbers, quality and interest of the 
fair visitors. 

Nine exhibitors of Chester Whites 
made up a show of state fair quality. 
M. D. Dailey, of Letcher, S. D., won 
both grand champion honors but di- 
vided the firsts with Funk Bros., of 
Sheldon; M. B. Bates, also of Letcher, 
S. D., and Fuhr & Wright, of Sanborn. 
Winners other than first included 
George Pemperton, Marcus; F. W. La 
Doux, Spirit Lake; W. E. Gaffey, 
Storm Lake, and William Rettberg & 
Son, Bromson. 

The Poland show had eight herds. 
R. C. Henry, of Sheldon, won grand 
champion boar honors and E. A. Mar- 
tens, of Rock Rapids, won the sow 
honors. Other class winners included 


J. J. Quirin, of Mountain Lake, Minn., 
and Charles Bates, of Mitchell, S. D. 
Other Poland breeders showing includ- 


ed Frank Wagner, Sutherland; Stan- 
dey Addy, Marcus; F. A. Schlocht, 
Ocheyedan, and D. R. Gardner, Graet- 
tinger. 

The Durocs led in number of herds, 
eleven making up the show, and they 
had some of the largest classes in the 
whole hog exhibit. Fred Knop, of 
Charter Oak, Iowa, furnished both Du- 
roe grand champion winners and won 
six individual class firsts and both the 
aged and junior herd classes. F. G. 
Gacke, of Sibley, won both junior pig 
classes. Other exhibitors were E. H. 
Garten, Marathon; E. L. Timmons, 
Ocheyedan; S. C. Hagedon, Royal; A. 
A. Hurt, Dickens; A. K. Bates, Mitch- 
ell, S. D.; Walter Hirt, Hartley; Wal- 
ter Schultz, Estherville; E. E. Chee- 
vers and L. L. Jones, Sutherland. 


Strong Showing of Polands 


Nath Bros., Edna, Iowa, won the 
grand champion honors in a strong 
Spotted Poland sow show and Dethlef- 
sen & Sons, of Greenville, Iowa, fur- 
nished the grand champion boar. W. 
Ernest, of Marcus, had the first aged 
sow. B. J. Siefken & Sons, Gilmore 


City, won the junior boar, fall sow, 
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New Clay County Fair club building. 





junior sow pig, both junior champions 
and the three large group classes. 
Other exhibitors were Joe Holland, 
Hartley; Lingren & Son, Paton, and 
Chris Kreutzkampf, Milford. 

The Hampshire exhibitors were Matt 
Locatus, Humboldt; Master Bros., Ma- 
pleton; W. C. Maiden, Sioux Rapids; 
Birkhafer Bros., Dow City; D. V. Sum- 
merbell, Dickens; Fritz Hintzen, Ma- 
son City; Gerald Bess, Bayard, and J. 
B. Bauer, Hartley. Masters Bros. won 
grand champion boar honors and Matt 
Locatis the grand champion female 
award. Fritz Hintzen won the senior 
boar pig class, with Locatis and Mas- 
ters dividing the other firsts. Four 
exhibitors, Walter Kruse, Sheldon; 
Leinen & Son, Ashton; Bitterman & 
Brimm, Mason City, and Fox Chemical 
Company showed Tamworths. Fox fur- 
nished the grand champion sow and 
Leinen the boar. 

That northwest Iowa is making 
progress in dairying, might be guessed 
from the interest shown in the dairy 


herds and the Four-H Club show. The 
dairy club show was probably the 


strongest in the state outside the state 
fair. In the open classes of Holstein 
cattle, Gillette & Son, of Fostoria, won 
most of the firsts and champion hon- 


ors. Bert Hyzer, of Malvern, and 
Quarton & Bosworth, of Algona, di- 
vided the Guernsey honors except 


where club boys won. A club calf be- 
longing to Flavius Dodge won the jun- 
jor Guernsey female honors. 
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Clean Out Fence Rows 

What a contrast there is in the way 
different farmers take care of their 
fence rows! Here is one who keeps 
them mowed clean, the sprouts and 
bushes all cut out, and these usually 
waste strips producing valuable crops 
of alfalfa, timothy, or other forage. A 
mile or so further along is a farmer 
of the opposite type, whose fence rows 
are grown up in weeds and briars and 
bushes higher than the fence itself. 
These not only cause the galvanized 
fencing to rust and the posts to decay, 
but serve as harbors for all sorts of 
harmful insects and spread noxious 
weed seeds far and wide. 

Much of the trouble with overgrown 
fence rows can be avoided by proper 
preparation before the tence is built. 
Take the old fence away and take the 
time to grub out any stumps and 
bushes, plow the headland deeply for 
a width of at least ten feet, disk and 
harrew it thoroly, then with a light 
road grader or heavy drag pull the 
dirt up to a ridge at the middle, and 
then seed it heavily with alfalfa, clo- 
ver, timothy, or some similar crop 
which will not grow too high and will 
produce crops year after year. Such 
a fence row will add at least a foot 
to the effective height of the fence 
because of the ground sloping away 
from it. 

Now is a good time to clean out the 
fence rows, including briars as well 


as bushes. It is no place to grow ber- 
ries or grapes, since the owner seldom 
gets much good from them and tres- 


passers are almost sure to damage 
the fence. Better dig up any worth 


while berries and set them in the or- 
chard where you can get the benefit 
of them. Above all, do not burn out 
the fence rows, since the fire will be 
hot enough to ruin the galvanizing on 
barbed or woven fencing. 


Skimpy Paint Doesn’t Pay 
“Well,” sighed my old friend as we 
sat. out under his shade tree renewing 
our acquaintance after a long break, 
“the old house looks pretty shabby to 
have been painted only a year ago.” 

“What!” I exclaimed incredulously 
as I looked more closely at the unde- 
niably shabby house, “you don’t mean 
to tell me that you had it freshly 
painted last. year. How in the world 
did you have it done?” 

“Well, I had only one coat applied 
and let it out on contract at $65 for 
the entire job. Guess that was hardly 
enough for a big house like this.” 

“No wonder it looks streaked and 
the dark grime shows thru in so many 
places. In order to cover the cost of 
material and get anything at all for 
their time, the painters evidently had 
to thin your paint heavily with kero- 
sene, as they could not afford to use 
linseed oil. The excess of kerosene 
has destroyed the strength of the lin- 


seed oil film and already you can see 
where it is beginning to chalk. Two 
coats of normal weight of paint are 
sufficient for repainting where the 
surface is in good condition; but where 
the surface was as bad as this was. 
you should have used three coats, 
the same as for surfaces that had 
never been painted—a thin priming 
coat with plenty of turpentine, then 
two heavier coats of first class paint, 
Your $65 one-coat job: was cheap, but 
certainly not economical!” 

Three coats of good house paint 
make a film which measures about 
nine one-thousandths of an inch in 
thickness. Yet. this thin coating wil] 
protect a surface against snow, sleet, 
rain and hot sun for many years. 





Hot Motors and Generators 


Farmers are often unnecessarily 
alarmed when generators or motors 
under load seem to get. too hot. They 
are intended to run hot, so hot that 
one can not hold his hand on them 
The standard temperature rise of a 
motor under load is about 40 centi- 
grade or 72 degrees Fahrenheit. Thus 
if the outside temperature is 89 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, the motor under full 
load should be expected to run about 
150 degrees Fahrenheit. A piece of 
iron out in the hot sun often gets so 
hot that we can not hold our hand on 
it; and as this is probably not more 
than 125 degrees Fahrenheit, we can 
see that 150 degrees Fahrenheit would 
be decidedly uncomfortable even to a 
calloused palm. The wire and other in- 
sulation in a motor is supposed to 
stand about 189 degrees Fahrenheit 
without damage, almost the tempera- 
ture of boiling water. Any smell of 
burning rubber indicates overheated 
insulation and is a danger signal 
which should be looked after imme- 
diately. 


An Inch a Year by Erosion 
Most of us do not realize how rap- 


idly the fertile soil is washing off the 
slopes of our fields and choking the 


beds of our creeks and rivers. The 
amount of this erosion is most easily 
judged by comparing the level with 
that of small patches of uncleared 
timber where no erosion has taken 
place. A recent survey of a typical 
small valley in northeastern Kansas 
showed that since this land was 


cleared forty years ago, one good sized 
tract had lost. as much as forty inches 
of the most fertile surface soil and 
had been rendered practically worth 
less for grain crop purposes. 

Gently sloping farm lands can be 
protected from erosion by means of 
terracing. Hilly and broken tracts will 
produce greater returns with less la- 
bor if put into forest which can be 
used for posts, fuel, timber, nuts and 
so on. 


Rats Under Granary Floors 

To build a granary floor and foun- 
dation so as to prevent rats getting 
under it, one should put an eight-inch 
foundation wall of concrete down 
about fifteen inches into the ground, 
and about a foot above the ground, 
putting some reinforcing rods around 
the corners and then fill inside this 
with cinders or coarse gravel until it 
is eight or ten inches above the ground 
surface outside, tamp it down well 
while it is wet and then lay down roll 
roofing or water proof felt with ce- 
mented joints and put a four-inch con- 
crete floor on top of this. You will 
have a granary floor which will be dry 
after the first season and which will 
not allow the rain to get under it. 

Every farmer planning on any kind 
of concrete work, no matter how small, 
should write to the following for tree 
bulletins and other helps, telling them 
as closely as possible just what he 
has in view: Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Ill.; Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Each of the firms manufacturing ce- 
ment also has good free helps on con: 
crete construction, while most of the 
agricultural coNeges have blue print 
plans for various types of farm build: 
ings and equipment. which they will 
sead out for a few cents each. 
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You broil the steak evenly by letting 
it cook on each side a little at a time. 
Hills Bros. roast their coffee evenly by 
roasting only a few pounds at a time. 


Tue way Hills Bros. Coffee is roasted— 
the way it is packed—brings a distinctive 
wealth of flavor and goodness to every 
cup you make. 

Only a few pounds at a time are roasted 
by Hills Bros.’ patented, continuous 
process—Controlled Roasting. No bulk- 
roasting method can roast every berry 


so evenly as this process. Naturally, no 


BFERY CAN 
* 1 Tills Bros 


ts as rich in aroma and flavor as 
when tt Came from the roaster 


< Fresu from the original vacuum pack. EAsILy 
opened with the key. Look for the Arab on the can. 


other coffee can have the same delicious 
flavor that Hills Bros. Coffee has. 

Because Hills Bros. Coffee is packed in 
vacuum tins, air, that destroys the flavor, 
iscompletely excluded at the time of pack- 
ing and %ept out. No ordinary air-tight 
tin will keep coffee fresh. The Hills Bros. 
Coffee you buy is just as fresh as when it 
came from the roaster. 

Ask for Hills Bros. Coffee by name and 
look for the Arab on the can. Sold by 


grocers everywhere. 


Coffee 
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STEEL FENCE POSTS 


ND it will still be as good as new 
when your grandsons are farming 
the old home place! For Ankor- 

ites are built to last—rolled to a shape 
that gives them exceptional strength; 
double coated to keep moisture away 
from the steel. 
You get extra value in every Ankorite 
Steel Drive Post, at no additional cost. 
Prove that to yourself by asking your 
dealer to show you the posts. If you don’t 
know the Ankorite dealer near you, 
write us for his name. 
Calumet Steel Co. 2.280" Guceus 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of booklet 


“Twenty Tips” and the name of a dealer near 
me who has Ankorite Steel Drive Posts in stock. 














Let the advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead form 
your buying directory. If the articles you wish to purehase are not 
advertised in this paper, we will be glad to give you the names of reliable 

firms from which you can make your purchases. 


© 
At the first sign 
of swelling 
8 





Reach for 


ABSORBINE 


Don’t let that horse go lame. Effective Absorbine acts 
quickly to halt swellings caused by strains and injuries. 
Massage in this famous liniment and see how sprain, pain 
and inflammation go. Use it freely to ease and loosen over- 
worked muscles and tendons. No blisters—no lost hair— 
and the horse can work. Rely on Absorbine’s 38 year 
reputation for clearing cuts, bruises, harness sores. Just 
a little kills germs, promotes quick healing. Cheap at 
twice the price, the way it helps prevent lay-ups. Get 
Absorbine now at your druggist’s, $2.50, 


W. F. YOUNG, INC., 289 LYMAN ST., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 












Studying Father’s Field 


Corn Problems for Farm Boys to Work 


By HENRY A. WALLACE 


AM wondering if you and some of 

the other farm boys about your age 
in school would not find it interesting 
to make a little 
study of your fa- 
thers’ corn fields 
and then com- 
pare notes. Per- 
haps you could 
get your teacher 
interested as 
well. There is a 
lot of good arith- 
metic and hard 
common sense 
studying a corn field in the 





needed in 
right way. 

Here is a problem for you. Shuck 
out thirty-five average hills from your 
father’s field and put the ears of corn 
in a gunny sack and see how much 
they weigh. Suppose they weigh thir- 
ty pounds. Knowing this much, how 
would you go about it to figure out 
how many bushels per acre your fa- 
ther’s corn will finally yield when it 
is husked?’ If you go at this problem 
just right, you can make a mighty 


| close guess as to what your father’s 


corn will yield a month before he ac- 
tually starts husking. 

This is the way to doit. First, when 
corn is planted 3 


so that 70 pounds of ear corn make a 
bushel, you have to figure that the 
weight of corn from 50 hills in pounds 
gives you the approximate yield in 
‘bushels per acre. 

Ask your father what he thinks your 
corn is going to yield in bushels per 
acre and then check up on it for your- 
self by the method I have just given. 
If you get a different answer than his 
estimate, ask him to point out. where 
you are wrong. This will be good for 
you and good for him. 

Before you throw away the corn 
which you have picked from the 35 
hills, I hope you will count the number 
of ears. Divide the number of ears 
into pounds to find out about what 
the average ear weighs. You will be 
surprised to find out how small the 
average ear of corn is. Of course, 
there are some ears even after the wa- 
ter is shrunk out of them that will 
still weigh over a pound, but the aver- 
age ear only weighs about eight or 
nine ounces because there are sO many 
nubbins which only weigh four or five 
ounces. 

Now suppose you count the number 
of stalks in the 35 hills which you 
husked out. Then go thru and count 
how many of these stalks are barren, 

without any ear at 





feet 6 inches apart 
each way there are 
3,500 hills in an 
acre. Thirty-five 


For Rural Schools 
While these articles are for 


all. How many are 
smutted? How 
many are. broken 
over or badly lean- 


hills, therefore, are everybody who is interested in ing? 

just exactly one- farming, they are particularly _All of these ques- 
hundredth of an planned for rural schools. A tions do not mean 
acre. If you get 30 group of boys and girls who very much if you 
pounds of corn want to learn more about the do it by yourself. 
from the 35 hills But if you can get 


and then if the rest 


things of basic importance in 
agriculture will find that these 


the other boys at 


of or runs talks open up new and inter- bo ool — 
just a e the sak esting fields for investigation ve wepcorty re 
ple 35 he cong Ww hic a and discussion. ne can = 9 
y ave 8 : a ay 
— — 7 These talks by the editor will —. . 
husked, there will : ; poMege with you on this 
be a total of 3.000 continue thruout the winter. rubies. yo - 
~s ¥: , ‘ e al ‘ ‘ 4 Mr. Wallace will be glad to . a “~* lot. . > se 
; ‘ aia : sar ; 
cnicnctaad tag ” have letters from teachers, - 
acre. Of course, pal, John Jones, 


you know as well 
as I that when corn 
is well dried out, it 
takes 70 pounds of 





boys and girls and older people 
suggesting subjects they would 
like to have him take up. 


may get a lot. more 
corn off his 35 hills 
than you do. Why 
is it? Does he have 








ear corn to make a 

bushel. But. when you husk corn at 
this time of year, it may take 90, 100, 
or even 120 pounds of ear corn to 
make a bushel. 


Of course, I have not been in your 


father’s field and can not tell just 
what you should allow. The really ac- 
curate way would be to hang up some 
of this corn in a real dry place and see 
just how much water it. loses after it 
has become fairly air dry. Or you 
might ask your father about how 
many pounds of ear corn of this sort 
he really thinks should be allowed to 
a bushel. Or you might take a pound 
sample of shelled corn taken from 
these ears to an elevator man and 
have him test the kernels for moist- 
ure. If the kernels run 40 per cent 
moisture, the chances are that it is 
just about right to allow 100 pounds of 
such ear corn to the bushel. 


Variations in Moisture Content 


Suppose 100 pounds to the bushel is 
all right. for most fairly well matured 
corn fields during the first week in 
October. The problem now becomes 
quite simple. If the corn from the 35 
hills of corn in your field weighed 3 
pounds and the indications are that 
your father’s entire acre would go 
3,000 pounds, then, dividing the 3,000 
by 100, you have 30 bushels as the in- 
dicated yield for your father's field. 
In other words, in early October, in 
most fields of corn, the weight in 
pounds from 35 hills is just #bout the 
same as the final yield in bushels per 
acre. A little later in the year when 
the corn gets better dried out, you 
have to figure that the weight from 40 
hills in pounds will give you the yield 
in bushels per acre. Still later you 
have to use the weight of 45 hills and 
wheu the corn finally gets dried down 


more smutted 
stalks or fewer smutted stalks? Did 
his father plant the corn earlier or 
later than your father? Is it alto- 
gether a matter of soil fertility or is 
the difference due to accidents which 
you can’t understand? Or is there a 
difference in the seed which was 
planted? 

I am not claiming that you are g0- 
ing to learn anything final and defi- 
nite from this study of corn in your 
father’s field, but I do hope it will help 
to give you an open mind of the sort 
which is always asking questions. Re 
member that 1930 was an exception- 
ally.dry, hot year and that in the fall 
of 1931 when you come to study this 
same question again, you may get 
quite different answers. 


Pumpkins for Hogs 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the feeding value of pump- 
kins as compared to corn when fed 
to hogs? Is it advisable to take the 
seeds out of the pumpkins before feed- 
ing them to hogs?” 

Pumpkins are 90 per cent water but 
in spite of that they are a very good 
feed, the dry matter running about 15 
per cent protein. 

The only experiment with which we 
are acquainted would indicate that 
500 pounds of pumpkins will take the 
place of about 100 pounds of corn. 
They seem to make a good feed and 
we certainly would not take the seeds 
out before feeding the pumpkins to 
the hogs. 








With timber prices where they are 
now, it is poor economy to cut and 
sell the smaller trees, which will dou- 
ble their own value in a few years. 
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G.E.MELICK (la) 






“Had lost pigs for 5 years. 
LIQUID.’ 


Then, I tried ‘General HOG- 


In 3 days, pigs stopped thumping, lost 


worms, looked better. And, how they grew! 


“For worming pigs, straightening up 
sickness, putting on quick, cheap gains, 
‘General HOG-LIQUID’ is the greatest 
medicine I ever saw.” —-says Melick. 

“Stopped my losses, made pigs fill out 
wonderfully, without tankage, oil meal or 
commercial feeds.” 


Surest, quickest, cheapest way to make big, 
healthy, fast-growing hogs out of scrawny, 
wormy, sick pigs—say thousands of users. 

And it doesn’t seem to make much difference 
whether your pigs are runty or wormy or sick. 
Whether they are bothered with 


Necro, Flu, Mixed Infection, Worms, 
Coughing, Scouring or Thumping 

“General HOG-LIQUID” penetrates quickly to the 
very heart of the trouble. Nine ingredients in all. Some 
are for destroying worms. Others are for destroying 
disease germs. Or, to purify the blood. Or, to relieve 
lung congestion. Or, to aid digestion, give tonic bene- 
fits. Or, to aid bone development. 


Results are quick and sure. Just notice: 


W. - Kidley (Ill) says: “Lost 14 of 35 pigs 
orms | a winter. Cut them open and found 
intestines packed with worms. Had little hopes for 
the other pigs but started giving ‘General HOG- 
LIQUID.” Only one more died. The others snapped 
out of it and I could hardly fill them up. Sold them in 
——, found they had gained over two pounds 
a day. 


Ten to one YOUR pigs have worms! Ninety per cent of 
all pigs DO. Slows pigs up and causes all kinds of costly 
trouble. Don’t run risks! Use a SURE wormer, right 
away. Try “General HOG-LIQUID.” 


Necro J. H. Mattie (Minn.) says: “Last winter I 
lost 66 of my 80 pigs. The rest looked 
like muskrats. Started giving ‘General HOG- 
LIQUID’ and never saw pigs do so well and grow so 
fast. Raised all 14 and sold them at an average of 
303 pounds this summer.” 
Sick and dying pigs wipe out your profits in a hurry. 
Straighten yours up, quick! Don’t monkey with un- 
proved methods. Try “General HOG-LIQUND 


Runty F. H. Onken (lowa) says: “My pigs were 

runty, reugh, weighed only 50 pounds, 
Wouldn't eat, just stood around humped up and 
coughing. I gave them ‘General HOG-LIQUID’ with 
oats and they went right after it. Soon had them 
back on corn and pasture. They grew twice as fast 
after the treatment. Gained 50 pounds EXTRA per 
head in 90 days. Made me an EXTRA profit of $4 
per pig.” 

Are YOUR pigs loafing? Push them along. Make 'em 
hump! Get them up to 250 pounds when six months old. 
Cuts a couple of months off the feeding period—and 
catches the early high prices. Thousands are doing it 
ight along with “General HOG-LIQUID.” 


Easy to Use 
Just mix with oats, barley or slop. Pigs like it. Often 
eat feed treated with “General HOG-LIQUID” when so 
sick they refuse ordinary feeds or dry minerals. 


IMPORTANT! This Year Give Pigs 
EXTRA Care 


Pigs offer your ONE big-money crop this year. No 
money in cattle. Poultry isn’t much better. Grain prices 
’way off. 

BUT—hogs offer real profits. You can fatten them 
on low-priced corn and wheat. You can sell them at a 
price that gives a fine, big margin. 

So, make those pigs “go to it.” 
disease hold them back. Shoot out the worms. Knock 
out disease germs. Strengthen weakened organs. Speed 
up inactive glands. Build up appetites. Put your herd 
ina wentertany healthful condition. 

es your pigs will “steam along,” 
big Gate: long frame, extra heavy weight. 


Get FREE Sample 
Make up your mind, now, to find out about “General 
HOG-LIQUID.” Mail coupon for free sample (25c worth) 
of the product. Also, book of hog diseases. Send in 
v-O-W! 


Don't let worms and 





develop 


General Veterinary Laboratory 


Dept. C-119 


Omaha, Nebr. 





Best I Ever Used in 
50 Years 


I like General HOG-LIQUID 
fine. Have tried all kinds of 
hog medicine but General HOG- 
LIQUID beats them all. I have 
been raising pigs for over 50 


250-Ib. Hogs at 6% 
Months 
Have been using General 
HOG-LIQUID for the last 3 
years with wonderful success. 
It removed all signs of Necro 
and other sickness and I have 
no trouble in selling my hogs 
between 6 and 7 months weigh- 
years and General HOG- ing around 250 pounds. It is 
LIQUID has done more for my the cheapest medicine I ever 
. used because it goes further 
hogs than anything I have ever and does just as you say.— 
tried.—W. F. HORN (Iowa). EARL BROWN, (Iowa). 








be 


Knocked Out Necro, Treated Necro and 
Secours and Worms 

Have had wonderful success 

with General HOG-LIQUID for 


Mixed Infection 


the past two years. At the Last August I bought some} 
start my hogs had Necro, General HOG-LIQUID to treat 
Scours and Worms, were a 


hogs broken down with Necro 
and Mixed Infection. 
received fine results. 
dering more for spring and 
summer use.—DICK TEESE- 
LINK (Iowa). 


sick-looking bunch. They came 
right out of it and I have had 
no trouble since. Have fed no 
worm oil, minerals or commer- 
cial feeds of any kind. Your 
product, with a balanced ration 
of feed, does the business.”"— 
RAYMOND HAST (Iowa). 


Certainly 
Am or- 
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Sample 
and Book! 


Mail the Coupon NOW! 


yet this free bottle of “General HOG- 
LIQUID.” Contains enough medicine to pre- 
pare 8 gallons of medicated feed. Sufficient to 
show you what the product is like, how easy it 
is to prepare and how readily your pigs eat it. 

YOUR free sample is all packed and ready 
to send. Just give us your name to put on the 
label. Will 4y sent immediately. Send name, 
NOW! 


Don't Miss Reading This Book! 
Fifty-two pages. Forty photos. Packed solid 
with new, helpful data. New facts about dam- 
age caused by hog worms, how to get rid of 


them, feeding for size, digestive troubles, 
Necro, Flu, Swine Plague, etc. Price of “Gen- 
eral HOG-LIQUID.” How to feed. Reports 


from many who use it regularly. 
Sending for sample and book 
may make you hundreds of 





dollars, EXTRA, in a few 
years. Mail coupon today. 
Don't put it off. Send, right 
ow! 


If you are using “‘Gen- 
eral HOG-LIQUID.” 
show this ad to some 
neighbor who is having 
trouble with his hogs. 


Mail NOW for Free # 
Sample and copy of 





Big HOG HEALTH Book 


General Veterinary Laboratory, 
Dept. C-119, Omaha, Nebr. a 
Please send me, free and postpaid, 
HOG-HEALTH 8 


copy of book, and 


sample, 
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“Cost plus” 
versus 
“Efficiency plus” 






WHEN this country, thirteen years ago, found itself 
confronted with a great emergency, a huge task was 
thrust upon its economic forces. Hurriedly, canton~ 
ments had to be constructed, ships built, munitions 
manufactured, supplies gathered. Contracts were let 
on a “cost plus” basis. That is, the contractor was paid 
a fixed profit percentage over and above his costs. It 
was wasteful — uneconomical — because there was no 
incentive for efficiency. But there was no time then for 
dickering or close figuring. Speed was the order. Re- 
sults were the sole objective. 

There is, of course, no such thing as a fixed profit in 
today’s business pursuits with their strenuous com- 
petitive conditions. Prices are governed by the merci- 
less law of supply and demand. Whether the business 
be farming, manufacturing or any other form of pro- 
duction or selling, efficiency counts most.... And effi- 
ciency begins with cutting costs. It is the first rule in 
the operations of Armour and Company. It should be 
the first rule with every farmer. 

If through modern machinery, less labor and more 
scientific farming methods you can produce one-sixth 
more corn without increasing your acreage... if you 
can make a dollar’s worth of fertilizer return a dollar 
and a quarter’s worth of increased yield... if you can 
switch to heavier-milking cows. or quicker-fattening 
and better-quality types of hogs, sheep and cattle... 
if you can get more from your corn by feeding it to live- 
stock than by selling it—you are cutting your costs. 

These are not just “ifs,” but a few of the directions 
in which cost-cutting can usually be brought into very 
practical reality. In fact, there are more opportunities 
for cost-cutting on the farm than in any other staple 
industry. Have you ever looked into them—seriously 
—through your county agent, state farm bureau or 
agricultural college? There are many startling facts 
and suggestions available through any of these sources; 
and obtaining them usually involves no greater expense 
than the trouble to go after them. 

Through “efficiency plus”—cost-cutting in every 
manufacturing and distributing detail — the new 
Armour and Company has perfected a marketing ser- 
vice that is both profitable to the farmer raising live- 
stock and economical to the consumer of the meat 
obtained therefrom. 


Fbbg OE 


President 


ARMOUR 4ne COMPANY 
f -S.A. 


LISTEN TO the Armour Hour every Friday night over 36 stations 
associated with the N. B.C. Central Standard Time 8.30 P. M.-9 P. M. 


















































































GIBBS TRAPS <5) 


They HOLD what they CATCH—and add to 
your Pelt Profit. They Pay You to Use Them 


or 
Coaaieg — FREE — BEFORE buying this 
y Fall’s rapping Equipment. GIBBS “TWO 

TRIGGER” Traps prevent \ Wring-offs _ 
60¢ ea; $6.50 Doz. No. 1 “‘Single Grip’’ Trap, 
15e ea; $1.65 Doz. Postpaid. If your dealer 
does not have them, order di 


RERADIC”” 


68 es of radio bargains. New 1931 Screen 
Grid, all-electric, A. C. Sets in beautiful Con- 
jsoles—also battery operated sets. Write today. 

ALLIED RADIO CORPORATION 




















direct. 
728 W. LAKE ST. DEPT. 724 CHICAGO) W. A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. 0-45, CHESTER, PA. 
















FOR 


in Winter 


~ FRESH in 
SUMMER 





SELF- 
OG WATEREp 


Dont wait until winter to install 
i is just as necessary for ho 
tohave fresh cool waterin the pea 
mer as warm water in the winter. 

Heated economically in winter 
with live manure. Dead manure 
keeps it cool in summer. Self- 
closing lid keeps water clean. 
Requires no attention. Will keep 
your hogs thriving, growing, fat- 
tening, both winter and summer. 
See it at your dealer’s or write 
us for descriptive literature. 


DEMPSTER MILL MFG. Co: 
731 South 6th 6t., Beatrice, Nebr. 































In a Castle in Mexico 


Visiting the Summer Home of an Emperor 


By OTHA’D. WEARIN and ALLEN WORTMAN 


HERE are castles in Spain, castles 

that top the terraced hills along 
the Rhine and those that nestle in the 
wooded regions of old England, but 
there are castles too, not far away in 
Mexico. We found one near San Luis 
Potosi after a long, tortuous drive over 
an unimproved mountain trail and 
across a desert where no rain had 
fallen for eighteen months. Our fittle 
auto, gray with dust, sputtered thru 
the gates in the old stone wall sur- 
rounding the village that was « part 
of the hacienda and came to a éerky 
stop in the courtyard within the shad- 
ow of the castle’s round, white tower. 
We had to have “gasolena” or park 
for the night. 

As usual under such circumstances 
a throng of Mexicans gathered about 
us to observe two curious specimens 
from the “Estados Unidos.” We sin- 
gled out a bright looking youngster, 
selected the word “gasolena” from our 
vest pocket vocabulary and applied it 
vigorously. He “savvied” and imme- 
diately began lugging forth ten liter 
containers full of the precious fluid. 

We went one at a time to the long, 
low stone watering trough across the 
courtyard and bathed our hands and 
faces in its clear, cold water. 

Meanwhile a dapper looking young 
Mexican had put in his appearance and 
















had assumed full 
charge of replen- 
ishing our fuel sup- 
ply. He managed a 
half dozen words 
of English and we 
in friendly solicita- 
tion produced the 
contents of our 
credential library 
that included everything from pass- 
ports to official looking documents 
with tremendous gold seals. They es- 
tablished us as respected citizens and 
he immediately started in search of 
the owners. He returned beaming and 
signing in the direction of the castle 
and we followed him, not knowing 
whether we were going to the pres- 
ence of friends or military authorities 
in search of American tramps of a sus- 
picious character. We climbed the 
stone steps that led to the residence, 
passed an immense abandoned stone 
fountain, stood for a moment beneath 
the stately portico and entered tre- 
mendous double doors into a delightful 
patio where green things were grow- 
ing and an intricately carved fountain 
had ceased to play. 


Hospitality Is Extended 


There in such a picturesque and 
charming setting we found ourselves 
face to face with two splendid, courte- 
ous gentlemen of Spanish descent who 
proved to be members of the noted 
family of Muriels who own the im- 
mense ranch, Peotillos. There fell up- 
on our ears the delicious sound of 
English well spoken and we were 
given a hearty welcome. Naturally we 
manifested interest in our delightful 
surroundings and were immediately 
extended an invitation to see all of 
the castle. 

Hospitality was the watchword. We 
climbed the winding stone stairs that 
had been worn recently by the boots 
of revolutionists, who had taken over 
the place, to the summit of the round, 
white tower. Bullet holes marred its 


former beauty and the hand of the 
destroyer had lain heavily upon the 
costly Swiss clock installed there in 
1863. From the vantage point we 
could look out over the gently rolling 
desert ranch that stretched away to 
the blue and the mountains a hundred 
miles beyond. 


Reservoirs for Irrigation 


Evening was coming on. We had 
said that we were going on to San 
Luis Potosi that day, but our newly 
found friends objected. It required 
but little persuasion on their part to 
prevail upon us to stay over night 
While we waited for the evening meal 
and there was still a faint evidence oj 
daylight we were taken for a walk 
thru the gardens and the fruit groves 
to the huge round reservoirs where 
sufficient water for irrigating a few 
of the immediate acres was _ stored 
The small fields of alfalfa were just 
then beginning to come on and the 
green of the other growing things was 
a sharp contrast to the gray of the 
surrounding desert. 

One of the features of the immense 
Mexican ranch was a dairy of approx. 
imately thirty cows. The dry season 
had been longer than usual and the 
owners had become short of feed so 
something out of the ordinary had to 


At left, the build- 
ing that was con 
structed as sum- 
mer home for Em- 
peror Mazimilian. 
At right, Wortman 
and Wearin by the 
fountain in the 
patio. 









All of the cobs from the 


be done. 
corn that is raised and shelled in Mex- 
ico are saved and used for one pw 


pose or another. In this emergency 
they were being ground, mixed with 
bran and fed to the dairy cattle with 
what we presumed was fair results. 
The handicaps of a pioneer country, 
and Mexico is such in spite of its an- 
tiquity, t€éach one the utmost in meet- 
ing difficult situations. 

The storage rooms where the tula 
fiber bought and wholesaled by the 
owners was packed away, proved to be 
immense affairs with a height of some 
thirty feet. It was in front of them 
that we saw peons thé next morning 
grading and binding the fiber into 
bales for storage and later shipment 
to all parts of the world where it is 
used principally in the manufacture ot 
rope and a coarse grade of cloth. We 
asked for samples of the unusuall) 
strong semi-cactus fiber and they were 
graciously granted, to the apparent 
amusement of the workers who, never- 
theless, extended their employer and 
ourselves the greatest deference as 
we moved among them. 


Now and then, as we went from 
room to room, we saw huge bales ot 
dried goat skins. They had been gat 
ered from those of the herd that had 
died of some disease. Fifteen thou- 
sand of the hardy little animals grazed 
over the desert lands of the ranch, 
herded by Mexicans whom we imagine 
were none too scrupulous in guarding 
them against theft as we were told 
that the owners anticipate a loss of 
about 20 per cent annually from such 
causes among all kinds of stock. Be- 
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fore the revolution in 1914 when many 
of the ranch’s resources were de 
stroyed, it was not unusual for the 
concern to be running a hundred thou- 
sand head of goats on its ranges, be- 
ing raised solely, of course, for their 
skins. 

Several thousand head of cattle are 
maintained despise the apparent deso- 
lateness of the range, there being only 
a very little grass but plenty of mes- 
quite and cactus. Like the cattle of 
northern Mexico, a market is found 
for them in Mexico City whence they 
are sent by rail. 

When darkness settled down and the 
full moon came up to cast its spell 
over the baronial estate we repaired 
to the cloistered depths of the central 
patio where it would have seemed ap- 
propriate to discuss the pending visit 
of a king. And then to our surprise 
we found that the place had been built 
originally to entertain Emperor Maxi- 
milian and his unfortunate Empress 
Carlotta so recently dead. Little won- 
der that the beautiful fountains were 
exquisitely adorned by the hands of the 
sculptor and the walls beneath the log- 
gia painted with water colors in a re- 
gal design of blue and white. At least 
the medium was called water color 
when in reality the pigment was mixed 
with milk that it might better with- 
stand the passage of years. To date 
the experiment has proved successful 
and the colors remain as bright as 
they were when applied. 


Dusty Hair Puzzled Them 


As we sat chatting of Mexican poli- 
tics and American industrialism there 
seemed to be a puzzled look on the 
faces of our hosts. Eventually we 
were taken to our boudoir with its 
stone floor and its vaunted, artistically 
decorated ceiling intended to shelter 
royal heads, there to prepare ourselves 
for the waiting meal. In the course 
of other perfunctory duties Wortman 
proceeded to comb the dust from his 
hair after a day on the desert without 
his hat. When we emerged a slightly 
less dirty pair we were met with 
smiles and an explanation of our 
hosts’ curious interest. They had 
been unable to reconcile such gray 
hair with so youthful a face. 

Together we walked along, the echo 
of our footsteps on the cold gray 
stones sounding thru the long halls as 
if to speak remorsefully of other days 
of greater splendor. In the state din- 
ing room with its gilded columns we 
sat down to a meal typical of the fin- 
est people of the country, delightfully 
served. We ate ravenously of the lus- 
cious foods, the soups, the rice, the 
meats and were especially pleased 
with the “cafe au laitche” which 
proved to be coffee served in a re- 
verse fashion from that of the United 
States. In this country we put coffee 
on the table hot and add the cold milk 
or cream. In Mexico they put the cof- 





fee on the table cold and add the hot. | 


milk with a delightful result. 
A night’s rest in the romantic cas- 


tle of kindly origin put us in an even | 


more reluctant mood than ever to part 


with our new found friends. It was | 


only after the sincerest of promises 
that. we would come again for a visit 
and a deer hunt in the mountains and 
an agreement on their part that when 


they visited the States where they | 


graduated from college that they 


would spend a goodly proportion of | 


time with us in Iowa. 





Hammer Mills for Electric 
Power 


In experiments on feed grinding at 
the University of Wisconsin, Prof. F. 
W. Duffee has found that hammer 
mills are much better adapted to farm 
Tequirements than burr mills where 
electric power is used. An improved 
feeding mechanism was developed 
Which gives a uniform movement of 
the grain into the mill. The hopper 
bottom below the grinding screen of 
the mill should have a slope of at least 
60 degrees if the ground feed is to 
Slide over it freely. The tests so far 
Seemed to show that speeds of 3,000 
to 4,000 revolutions per minute for the 
elevating fan give the best results. 
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TWO to SEVEN minutes in the Maytag cast- 
aluminum tubare equalto an hour of old-fashioned 
rubbing, and washday is changed to a pleasant 
hour or two. It is easier on the clothes and easier 
on you. There are no hard-to-wash clothes when 
you own a Maytag. 


Wringing is easy also with the Maytag. The 
new type roller water remover extracts the water 
evenly from all parts of the garment, and flushes 
out the meshes of the clothes so that not a single 
speck of dirt has a chance to hide. You get 
vastly more for your money in a Maytag because 
of its finer construction and superior performance. 


Powered with Electricity 


or Gasoline 


The first self-powered washer was a Maytag, 
and the Maytag gasoline Multi-Motor of today 
is so compact that it is interchangeable with the 
electric motor by removing only four bolts.... 
starts with a step on the pedal .... has but four 
working parts ....awoman’s engine. 


A Week's Washing FREE 


Get acquainted with the new Maytag washday free- 
dom. Write or phone the nearest dealer for a Maytag. 
If it doesn’t sell itself, don’t keep it. Divided pay- — ie 

ments you'll never miss. wane Sone 


Introduces another 
household help. A 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY inner or Sitaytas 


Newton, lowa Founded 1893 fu*ity St * Pope 


NORTHWESTERN BRANCH: 
515 Washington Ave. North. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Churn and Meat 
Grinder Attachments 
These extra time and 
labor savers are appre- 
ciated by Maytag own- 
ers and the extra cost 
is worth while. Ask the 
dealer about them. 
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Surprising the Kink at Play 
EING a “kink hound,” I was always 
sniffing about in search of one to 
add to my collection guaranteed to 
lighten household labors, and while I 
now and then ran onto one I had very 
little success catching kinks until I 
began to frequent the places where 
they were turned loose by their own- 
ers to play their part in the day’s 
work—a community dinner. 
A community dinner will turn out 
more household kinks than you could 


rA\y 


is, 


y 





lifetime of staying 


run onto in a 
around home, depending on your 
neighbor to tell you how she saves 


time and labor. 

Some of the kinks I took home with 
me from the last dinner the Ladies’ 
Aid gave for a needy family in our 
community have added materially to 
my “time off.” 

I learned to put a Hubbard squash 
in the oven and bake before trying to 
remove the peel. It comes off like 
the skin of a banana. Carrots, too, I 


learned can be boiled and cooled a 
bit and then peeled like a beet. I 
learned that if the loaf of bread is 


held over the hot range a second the 
oiled paper will come off intact—a 
square napkin that is most useful 
where lunches are required. I learned 
to wear rubber aprons instead of vo- 
luminous smocks or coveralls that 
must be washed and ironed so often; 
[ learned to save my small salt sacks 
for coffee making in large quantities, 
picnics, or big dinners. When the cof- 
fee is poured into these sacks they 
are simply disposed of when clean-up 
times comes. I learned, too, that the 
most interesting women are those who 
get out and rub elbows with their 
ek M. C. M. 


The One-Meal Vegetable 
Dish 
oe are likely to be 

cooked and served buttered or in 
cream sauce almost every day in every 
home. However, when vegetables are 
featured as the main dish at a meal, 
they are usually combined with other 
ingredients which give flavor and food 
value and make the dish both tasty 
and hearty enough to be a substitute 
for meat. Combinations of vegetables 
with cheese, eggs, nuts, ham or bacon 
are especially well adapted to lunch- 
eon or supper and occasionally appear 
as the main dish at dinner. Meat 
left overs may be used to advantage 
this way. 
Ham and vegetable timbale is a fa- 
vorite with many families. Mix a cup 
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of cooked string beans, a cup of canned 
corn, a tablespoon of minced onion, a 
cup of diced cooked carrot, a cup of 
boiled minced ham, a beaten egg, a 
cup of medium white sauce, and sea- 
son with salt and pepper. Pour this 
mixture into greased molds and bake 
in a pan of hot. water in a slow oven 
from twenty-five fo thirty-five minutes 
until done. Serve on a hot platter 
with tomato sauce. 
Lima bean chowder 
cious substantial 


is another deli- 
main dish for win- 
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The Homemakers Miscellany 








ter meals. Dice one medium slice of 
fat salt pork and saute in a kettle in 
which the chowder is to be made. Add 
two onions minced and cook in the fat 
until a light brown. Then add four 
pared and diced potatoes, three diced 
carrots, two cups of cooked lima beans 
and a teaspoon of salt. Cover with 
boiling water and simmer in a cov- 
ered kettle until all vegetables are 
tender. Add a pint of hot medium 
white sauce, beat well and serve. 


How Well Do You Sleep? 


wits increasing interest in health 
and efficient living, much is said 
today about the value of nature’s most 
reliable aid—sleep. Recent investiga- 
tions show that the kind of sleep is 
quite as important as the amount. Em- 
phasis simply on eight hours sleep is 
not enough. Sound slumber which 
relaxes all the muscles of the body is 
most valuable and is worth making an 
effort to have. 

A comfortable bed, so important for 
restful sleep, may well be considered a 
necessity. Sagging springs and lumpy 
unresilient mattresses are poor econ- 
omies. Well-made spiral or box 
springs allow the body to lie in a nor- 
mal position. A mattress should be 
thick and should recover its shape 
after use. If it is turned and sunned 
often and protected by washable pads, 
it will not only last longer, but will 
be more comfortable. 

Both sheets and blankets should be 


long enough to tuck in well at. the 
bottom and sides of the bed. The 
lower sheet should’ be stretched 


smooth and taut, tucked in firmly on 
all sides; the upper sheet should be 
tucked in firmly at. the bottom of the 


bed. Bedding, whether quilts. or 
blankets, should be both light in 
weight and warm. The amount of 











bedding should be carefully regulated 
with the temperature of the bedroom; 
too warm bedding interferes with 
sound sleep. 


A “Toothacheless” World 


WORLD unmarred by toothache is 

the promise now held out by sci- 
ence as a result of recent researches 
by Prof. Edward Mellanby of the Uni- 
versity of Sheffield, England, and his 
wife, Dr. May Mellanby. 

The secret of sound teeth, the Mel- 
lanbys find, lies not so much in mouth 
cleanliness as in proper food and plen- 
ty of sunshine. Dirty teeth tend to 
accumulate acids and bits of decaying 
food weaken the surface enamel of the 
teeth and provide food for germs; but 
neither of these factors, they say, can 
do much damage to teeth properly cal- 
cified in a body well supplied with 
lime. . 

Dentists have long thought that soft 


food and sugar, by sticking to the 
teeth, enabled germs to grow and de- 
cay the teeth. For three years the 


Mellanbys fed a group of puppies on 
soft foods and large amounts of glu- 
cose in a deliberate attempt to bring 
about tooth decay, but without suc- 
cess. They placed virulent streptococ- 
cus germs around the teeth of the ca- 
nines and later bacteria capable of 
producing large amounts of acid, but 
the expected tooth decay did not mate- 
rialize. 

Only 


after they turned to experi- 


ments on the internal character of 
teeth did the Mellanbys stumble on 
what British medical opinion is cer- 
tain is the real cause of tooth decay. 
Of one thousand teeth examined all 
but a small portion showed them- 
selves decalcified; that is, instead of 
being composed of hard, firm lime 
compounds, they showed tiny holes 
and soft places where the hard lime 
had been removed and replaced with 
a softer organic matter. And while 
only a fourth of the properly calcified 
teeth showed any signs of decay, fully 
85 per cent of the decalcified teeth 
were decayed. 

Further researches left little doubt 
that the real cause of tooth decay is 
the same insufficient absorption of 
calcium, phosphorus and vitamins that 
brings on rickets; and further sug- 








gested that the cure of the one, thru 
good food, proper vitamins and plenty 
of ultra violet, whether sunlight or 
artificial lamp, would also be effective 
in the other. 

An interesting phase of the Mellan- 
by experiments is that which indicates 
that after poor food, deficient vitamins 
or some other bad condition has soft- 


ened the teeth to the point where 
decay has begun, that the decay may 
be arrested and the teeth brought 


back to a satisfactory condition by a 
diet which combines the same mineral 
salts and vitamins for the scarcity or 
lack of which the trouble was caused 
in the first. place. 





‘Army Strawberries” 
is over! But in its day it 


W AR 
brought not only soldiers and am- 
munition to the front but prunes as 


well. What the strawberry is to the 
food world so was the prune to the 
army, hence the name, “army straw- 


berries.” 

Since the army has trained its sol- 
diers to eat prunes and like them, the 
art of cookery has cooperated with the 
army to present prunes to the eating 
public in an appetizing and quite un- 
expected way. The first contribution 
is prune pie. We might also call it 
“peace pie,” since the war brought 
peace as well as prunes. 

To make prune pie, the following 
materials are used: 


1 cup mashed prunes 
% cup juice 

% cup flour 

Few grains salt 

% cup sugar 

2 egg yolks 

1 cup milk 

l° teaspoon vanilla 

1 teaspoon lemon juice 


Steam prunes and pit. Mix the su- 
gar and flour, add the beaten egg yolks 
and enough milk to make a thin paste. 
Seald the rest of the milk and com- 
bine, cooking until thick and creamy. 
Add the prunes and lemon juice to this 
custard. Fill previously baked shells 
and top with meringue. 

Your favorite pie crust recipe may 
be used, or if you like use— 


% cup flour 

2 tablespoons ice water 
3 to 4 tablespoons lard 
1, teaspoon salt 


crust first, eight to ten 
minutes, on an upturned pie pan to 
allow for shrinking. Slip carefully the 
baked crust to the inside of the plate. 


Bake the 


Put in the filling to finish baking and 
to brown. 

The meringue is made from the 
whites of the eggs to which is added 
one-fourth cup of powdered sugar or 
enough to make it the right con. 
sistency. This recipe makes one pie 

At the Institutional Tea Room at 
Iowa State College, one of the guests 





complained about the service of such 
food to civilians. “Prunes may be all 
right in the army,” he said, “but they 
have no place on the ex-soldier’s ta- 
ble.” Thru courtesy to the manager 
he condescended to taste the pie. Al- 
tho it is not generally known among 
his friends who heard his criticism, 
he requested a second piece of pie.— 
Lydia Cooley. 


Everybody’s Say So 

’M AFRAID, from the sound of Mrs. 

X. Y. Z.’s letter, that some of you 
farm wives are going to have to rise 
up and defend your reputation as good 
cooks. Mrs. X. Y. Z. addressed her 
letter to “M. H.,”’ who wrote the story, 
“Are Farm Wives Good Cooks.” 

Dear M. H.: Iread your story, ‘Are 

.Farm Wives Good Cooks?” and _ be- 
lieve me, Mrs. Tuttle may be but | 
know plenty of farm wives that aren't. 

It’s sort of nice to have a place 
where we can “spout off” and take a 
few cracks at our neighbors without 
having to say it to them and causing 
a lot of hard feelings. (I do hope 
some of my neighbors read this.) 

I've gone to enough clubs, ladies’ 
aid meetings and extension meetings 
to have my faith in farm women as 
cooks completely killed. Such food as 
I have choked down my throat. just be- 
cause one of my neighbors sat be- 
side me watching to see if the spe 
cial dish that she’d brought was going 
to “take.” Just about three-fourths of 
the food wasn't fit to eat. Soggy 
cakes that were thrown together in a 
hurry and that went flat because some 
one didn’t take time to mix them care- 
fully; pie with a tough, soaked crust; 
canned fruit that was pale and color- 
less looking and that didn’t have 
enough sugar in it because if the fruit 
spoiled then the sugar would be wast- 
ed; cold canned beans somebody had 
brought because they were quick and 
cheap. 

If some one happened to bring chick- 
en (and that happens only on rare 0c- 
casions) it was usually too greasy or 
fried so hard that one couldn’t taste 
the chicken. As for meat, farmer 
wives never heard of doing anything 
to ham other than frying it. They 





so long they 


vegetables turn 

Their meat they cook for 
hours, drying it. out to a crisp and 
killing any chance of one’s enjoying 
the flavors and juices. They even buy 
store bread and stock it so far ahead 
that it dries out. 

An ordinary farm dinner is made uD 
of boiled potatoes (often cold and s0s- 
gy), fried ham, an over-cooked vegeta- 
ble, soft strong butter, hard store 
bread and some sort of pudding or 4 
can of fruit. 

I've helped with a good many coun- 
try meals and watched a good mally 


cook 


black. 
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fascinating color. 





fruits are searee. 


All you need: 1 quart or 
pound (4 cups) cranberries, 
2 cups water, 11% to 2 cups 
sugar. 

All you need to do: Boil 
sugar and water together 5 
minutes; add cranberries 
and boil without stirring 
(5 minutes is usually suffi- 
cient) until all the skins pop 


open. Remove from the fire 
when the popping stops. 
For a thinner sauce just 


bring water and sugar to a 
boil—then add berries and 
let them cook until they stop 
popping. 


Cranberry Jelly 


Cook cranberries until soft 
—with 3 cups water for each 
8 cups berries. Strain the 
juice through a jelly bag. 
Measure juice and heat to 
boiling point. Add one cup 
sugar for each 2 cups juice; 
stir until sugar is dissolved; 
boil briskly for 5 minutes. 
Pour into glass tumblers, 
porcelain or crockery molds 
and cover with paraffin. 

Attractive recipe book free, 

just write to 
Dept. L 









90 West Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
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that home- 
made eranberry sauce} 
or jelly with the tart and | 
piquant flavor and the |‘ 


And for the future—pre- 
serve a supply of home- 
made eranberry sauce 
and jelly to brighten the | 
arly spring meals when 


Ten Minute Cranberry Sauce 


American Cranberry Exchange 








country wives season their food. They 


| skimp on the butter, they don’t use | 


cream, 
use the small ones. 
could you expect? 
drink milk (and lots of 
it’s usually skim-milk. 
They seem to take 
that they shouldn't 


and they sell the big eggs and 
What kind of food | 
If the youngsters 
them don’t), | 
' 


! 


it for granted 


| for groceries that's not absolutely nec- 


spend anything | 


essary. 
head of lettuce. 


Once in a while they buy a 
They'd never think | 


| of buying fresh vegetables on the mar- | 


| ket or 


| 
| 
j 


fresh fruit other than oranges 
and lemons. 

I don't know where farm wives ever 
got. the reputation of being good cooks. 
I do know that I have lived on the 
farm ten years (as a city girl, gone 
country wife) and I have yet to go 
into a country home and eat a country 
meal that made me want to go home 
and duplicate it.~—-Mrs. X. Y. Z. 





Now, what. do you think of that? 
| Mrs. X. Y. Z. does make us sort of 
stop and wonder if we're guilty, does 
not she? What do you folks think? 

E. B. 

-- | 

Helping Out | 

7O,” said Mrs. White in answer to 

4 my question, “we have no defi- 

| nite program project other than that 
| of helping out the men with their 
program. That in itself, however, is a 
i big project." We were talking, Mrs. 


Tom White and I, about the women’s 
organization in the Farmers’ Union. It 
was during their annual convention in 
late September. Mrs. Tom White, of 
Keokuk county, had just been elected 
president of the women’s organization. 

The ways of “helping out’ the men 
folks with their program were nu- 
merous, I learned. For instance, some 
of the women work on membership 


Others help their husbands with the 
oil stations promoted by the organiza- 
tion. It was not at all unusual, Mrs 
White told me, for daughters of mem- 
bers of the union to sell union insur- 
ance. Often groups of women band | 
together and pledge themselves to pur- 


chase a certain quantity of 
from their own produce 
with their study 
problems. 

\Mlembers 


zation 1S 


products 
Many, 
marketing 


stores. 


husbands, 


ship in the women’s organi- 
but 60 year. They 
are also enrolled as honorary members 


cents a 





of the men's.organization. This year 
membership totals 1,037 in the wom- 
en's organization. 

“Two years ago,” said Mrs. White, 
“T remember that our women’s mem- 
bership totaled only 433. The past 
two years we have more than doubled 
our membership—but it’s taken time | 


and work.” | 


“Just how much time is it necessary | 
for the president of your organization | 
to spend?” I asked Mrs. White. She 
“Just as much time as one 

she said. “I could stay out 
time. At least one day each 
must be given over to 
alone.” 
of the officers of the organi- 
paid a salary—merely trav- 
eling expenses for attending the meet 


laughed. 

wants to,” 
all of the 
week corre 
spondence 


None 


zation are 





ings. Mrs. White has served as a 
county or state officer ever since the 
| beginning of the women's organiza 
tion, six years ago. Three of the six 
years she has served as state uaa 
dent. 


| Mrs. 


at the 
nine, forty-nine of | 
being county delegates, thirty of 
them being 

At the 


Women delegates 
totaled 
these 


convention 
seventy 


ex-officio officers. 
election of the state 
White, of Keokuk 


officers 


Tom county 


tion for the third year; Mrs. Waltei 
Ver Steegh, of Mahaska county, was 
elected vicé-president, and Mrs. Har 


ilev VY 





| of Poweshiek 


Ain, of 


retary. 


Jefferson county, was 


| 

| 

was chosen president of the organiza -| 

voted sec | 

Of the 

are elected 

next. This 
were chosen: 

Monroe county; 


seven board members, three 


and four the 
new members 
Mrs. Susie Fallon, of 
Mrs. Floyd Steward, 
county; Miss _ Lillie 
3rumgren, of Sac county, and Mrs. 
John McConnell, of Marion county. 
“It’s been a hard year’s work,” said 
Mrs. White, “but we're growing and 
that’s what counts.”—E. B 
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OPEN Your 
SEARS Catalog 
ieee .. - = & 





LOWEST PRICES 


Send 
Now 
for 
Your 
Copy 


in 10 YEARS 


The World’s Largest Store is ready to serve 
you, at the lowest prices in ten years. Not alone 
the lowest prices we have quoted in ten years, 
but the lowest prices offered by any reputable 
organization. 

You will be thinking more and more of thrift 
this Fall. And when you do, reach for your 
Sears catalog to find the lowest prices for what- 
ever you want to buy. 


Leadership in Style, Too! 
While our buyers were securing these low 
prices for you, they were also alert to the new 
style influences in wearing apparel and in home 
furnishings. 

The wanted styles this Fall are all prominently 
displayed in our new catalog. No matter what 
you need, we have it for you, of guaranteed 
quality, at a lower price. 


Send the Coupon 
If you have not received your copy of this 
1100-page new “Thrift Book of a Nation,” 
send for it today. It is free, of course. It quotes 
lowest prices on 46,000 articles for the family, 
the home, the shop, the auto and the farm. 


—SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 


Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Atlanta, Memphis, Dallas, Los Angeles, Seattle 
(Mail Coupon to Store Nearest You) 


Send me your Latest General Catalog. 60829 
¢ Name Be Ses 
? Postofffice.................. 
Rural Route. ; = ; | 
(Please give both ‘Sone: nd Box Numbers if on a Rural Route) 


State 


Street Address. 
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ports . 
ing Cairo . 


sights, new thrills. 


Palatial 
slips away 


Empress 


from New 


Holy Lands 


18 days in 


our many intriguing visits. 


regal white Em~presses, 





Lawrence Seaway. 
own agent or 





MEDITERRANEAN 


of France 
York 
Feb. 3, for 73 golden days in and 
out the Mediterranean’s fasci- 
nating harbors. Algiers, Naples, 
and 


Egypt—these are but a few of 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


from Europe. For regular sailings, travel on Canadian Pacific's 
new 
“Mont” fleet—sailing from the charming old cities of Montreal and 
Quebec. Only four days open sea! 


From your 


Leave’ Old ManWinter’ 
at Home This Year. . . 


Follow Spring on This 
WORLD CRUISE 


Springtime will start on December 2 for those lucky globe-gadders 
who sail with cruise-famous Empress of Australia on her round- 
the-world holiday. Think of sunshine and flowers at Mediterranean 
. . Christmas in Holy Lands. . 
India when it’s cool . . . Japan when its myriad 
flowers are at their most beautiful—137 brimful days of new 


. New Year’s Eve in thrill- 


WEST INDIES 


Romantic pirate ports . . . ex- 
citing deep sea fishing . . . out- 
door sports in tropical beauty 

. a life of thrilling adven- 
ture in Trinidad, Venezuela, 
Bermuda, Havana. Duchess of 
York—20,000 tons of sea-going 
luxury—makes two cruises this 


year—Jan. 9 and Feb. 11. 


—the short, pictur- 
esque route to and 


Cabin Duchesses, or the famous 


Write today for illustrated E. A. KENNEY, 
booklets and rates on the Steamship General Agent, 
Cruises and the famous St. 71 E. Jackson Blvd, 


Chicago, Il. 
Telephone Wabash 1904 


Canadian Pacifie 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


Carry Canadian Pacific Express Travellers Cheques— 
Good the World Over 








Center of Everything 
in Cedar Rapids 


HOTEL MONTROSE 


USINESS and pleasure travel, 

civic and social activity, center 

at The Montrose. One min- 
ute from the railroad stations and 
in the midst of downtown. 


Excellent food is served 
in the popular priced 
Coffee Shop and in the 
attractive Dining Room. 


300 Fireproof Rooms 


$1.75 t $3.50 


a 


In Marshalltown, 
the new Tallcorn 








Six Hundred Days on the 
Seven Seas 


“The Traveler” has spent 600 days and 
nights on the sea and his journeys have 
taken him into fifty countries. His books 
are, “Bible Lands As They Are Today” 
($1.50), “Birdseye Views of Far Lands” in 
five volumes (each $1.50), “A Journey 
Through the Bible’ ($1.50), ‘Rambling 
Through Europe’ ($1.25), “The Wonders 
of South America” ($1.25) and “The New 
South and Old Mexico” ($1.25). All ten of 
these books will be sent to you postpaid 
for $7.00. 


NICHOLS BOOK & TRAVEL CO. 
U. P. Station ies Moines, lowa 











MONEY 


ON YOUR BATTERIES ! 
The best farm light battery replace- 
ment for you is a Universal—built 
right, and backed by over twenty- 
eight years of fair dealing with 
farmers. No matter what type of 
plant, there’s a Universal to fit. 
Added Size, and Strength 
Universal Batteries are stronger / 


than ever before. New features / 
insure a longer lifeand lesscare. ; 


Easy Payment Plan 
if Desired 
FREE Battery Guide 
Write for it. No obligation. 
UNIVERSAL 
BATTERY CO. / 
2345 South i 


\, LaSalle St. 
\ Chicago 














Agricultural 
Limestone 


For Lowest Prices 
Write 


DOLESE BROS. CO. 
207 W. Wacker Drive Chicago, Illinois 











Sabbath School Lesson 


By “UNCLE HENRY” WALLACE 


Mary, the Mother of Jesus 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for October 12, 1930. Luke, 2:15-19; 
John, 2:1-5; 19:25-27.) 

“And it came to pass, when the an- 
gels went. away from them into heaven, 
the shepherds said one to another, Let 
us now go, even unto Bethlehem, and 
see this thing that is come to pass, 
which the Lord hath made known unto 
us. (16) And they came with haste, 
and found both Mary and Joseph, and 
the babe lying in the manger. (17) And 
when they saw it, they made known 
the saying which was spoken to them 
about this child. (18) And all that 
heard it wondered at the things which 
were spoken unto them by the shep- 
herds. (19) But Mary kept. all these 
sayings, pondering them in her heart.” 


“And the third day there was a mar- 
riage in Cana in Galilee; and the 
mother of Jesus was there: (2) And 
Jesus also was bidden, and his disci- 
ples, to the marriage. (3) And when 
the wine failed, the mother of Jesus 
saith unto him, They have no wine. 
(4) And Jesus saith unto her, Woman, 
what have I to do with thee? mine 
hour is not yet come. (5) And his 
mother saith unto the servants, What- 
soever he saith unto you, do it.” 


“These things therefore the soldiers 
did. But there were standing by the 
cross of Jesus his mother, and his 
mother’s sister, the wife of Clopas, and 
Mary Magdalene. (26) When Jesus 
therefore saw his mother, and the dis- 
ciple standing by whom he loved, he 
saith unto his mother, Woman, behold, 
thy son! (27) Then saith he to the dis- 
ciple, Behold, thy mother! And from 
that hour the disciple took her unto 
his own home.” 





There lived in the little town of Naz- 
areth a young carpenter named Jo- 
sepr, who traced his genealogy to the 
royal family of David. He was be- 
trothed to a young maiden named 
Mary, of a priestly family, also tracing 
on one side to the house of David. An 
engagement in those days was consid- 
ered as binding as a marriage, tho 
there might be an interval of months 
or even years. The family of Mary 
was deeply imbued with the religious 
spirit. They were of those that were 
“waiting for the consolation of Israel,” 
believing that the time was at hand 
for the appearance of the Messiah. Her 
cousin, Elisabeth, was married to one 
of the priests who ministered by 
course in the temple. 

To this maiden appeared an angel, 
announcing to her that she would be- 
come the mother of the Messiah, the 
Redeemer of the race, whom the proph- 
ets had long foretold should be born 
of a virgin of the family of David; 
and that this should be out, of the nat- 
ural order, as predicted, and by the 
power of the Holy Ghost. She was 
also told that her cousin, Elisabeth, 
now well advanced in years, was soon 
to become a mother. What more nat- 
ural, therefore, than that Mary should 
visit. her cousin for three months, and 
talk over the wonderful and strange 
dealing of God with them? 


If Elisabeth needed Mary just now, 
Mary was in far greater need of the 
counsel and sympathy of Elisabeth. 
Altho Mary had been taught that the 
Messiah was to be born of a virgin 
and of the royal line of David, and had 
been told by the angel that she was to 
become the mother of the Messiah, 
such thoughts as these could not help 
arising during these months: What 
would Joseph, to whom she had been 
publicly betrothed (an engagement as 
binding among the Jews as marriage) 
say to her? Would he be angry and 
divorce her publicly, or would he di- 
vorce her privately, that is, hand her 
a writ of divorcement in the presence 
of two trusted witnesses? Or if he 
overlooked her offense and openly 
married her, what would the neigh- 
bors say about her? What would the 


young men say about his manhood? 
Here was a sea of troubles for a young 
and entirely innocent girl. She stayed 
at the home of her cousin Elisabeth 
for three months. 

On her return, when Joseph became 
informed of her condition, he was 
minded to break the engagement, as 
the law permitted. As he thought over 
the matter, an angel appeared to him 
and informed him of the true state of 
the case; and for her protection from 
the criticism and defamation, inevita- 
ble in any country, he appears to have 
formally married her and taken her to 
live separate under his protection in 
his own home. 

A few months passed, and Herod the 
king ordered a census taken as @ basis 
for future taxation. He naturally fol- 
lowed the Jewish custom of enrolling 
the inhabitants by their tribes at their 
native or ancestral home. Joseph and 
Mary therefore went to Bethlehem. 
The old town was crowded to its ut- 
most capacity, and there was no room 
except in one of the caves used as sta- 
bles. Here was born Jesus the Christ. 
Here came the shepherds to worship, 
and told of what they had heard. “But 
Mary kept all these sayings, pondering 
them in her heart.” 

At the proper time Joseph and 
Mary brought the child Jesus to 
the temple at Jerusalem for the 
ceremony of purification of the 
mother and the presentation of the 
first-born. In the court of the women, 
Mary speaks to the attendant and 
drops into the chest the price of two 
doves, the offering of a poor man. The 
priest at the proper time offered the 
sacrifice. A priest called Simeon, an 
old man who lived in Jerusalem, and to 
whom had been revealed by the Holy 
Ghost that “he should not see death 
before he had seen the Lord’s Christ,” 
came to the temple that day in obedi- 
ence to what. he recognized as the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit. Seeing the 
young Jesus, he took Him into his 
arms and burst forth, first, into thanks- 
giving, blessing God; second, into 
prayer, that he might depart in peace; 
and next, into prophecy, that. this child 
should be a light for revelation to the 
Gentiles and that thru Him the great- 
est possible glory would be reflected 
on the people of Israel. 

Some time after this and after the 
visit of the wise men, Joseph is warned 
to take Mary and the child to Egypt 
and to stay there until told to return. 
After the death of Herod he brings 
them back again to Galilee, “to their 
own city Nazareth.” “And the child 
grew, and waxed strong, filled with 
wisdom: and the grace of God was 
upon him.” We are told nothing of the 
next few years, except that Joseph and 
Mary went every year to the feast of 
the passover. The Bible tells us little 
about Mary, and nothing about the 
home in Nazareth. The printed text 
of the lesson contains about all that 
we know of the first thirty years of 
the life of Christ, except a few events 
in the first two years of His life. 

Among the Jews, when a boy entered 
his thirteenth year he assumed a spe 
cial garb and became what is known 
as a “son of the law” and from that 
time onward attended the national fes- 
tivals. When Jesus was twelve years 
old, Joseph and Mary went up to 4 
feast, perhaps the passover, taking Je 
sus with them. The passover feast 
lasted seven days, and the pilgrims 
from the different neighborhoods Us 
ually went and returned in company. 
It was about a three days’ journey, and 
was probably begun in the afternoon. 
It is not at all strange that in a large 
company Jesus was not missed by His 
parents until they camped in the eve 
ning on their way home. He would be 
likely to go with boys of His own age, 
and the older people by themselves. 
When Jesus was not to be found, Jo 
seph and Mary became alarmed and 
turned back to Jerusalem to find Him. 
This would consume the second day. 
On the third day they found Him in 
the courts of the great, magnificent 
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READY-MADE 
FA STO 


Some districts have no corn at all. In 
many it is too r for seed pur 

Next spring fully one talf of the corn 
belt will call on the other half for seed. 
Seed corn will bring a big premium. It 
will pay to sort a crop that is only fair. 
Every ear of a good cro 
should be carefully condi- 
tioned for seed. No telling 

what it will be worth next 
spring—three or four times 

the market at least. That is 

why seed men are trying so 
hard to contract now. 

But seed corn must be 
properly conditioned. Its 
moisture content must be 
regulated and its germinat- 
ing values preserved. Every 
grain damaged by rats means one less 
corn plant in next year’s stand. Shrink- 
age means a genuine loss. 

Experiments during the last five years 
with leading expert seed corn growers 
have demonstrated that scientifically 
venfilated Butler Ready-madeSteel Cribs 
are the most efficient forseed corn condi- 
tioning and afford absolute protection 
against shrinkage, rats, fire and weather. 


Cost No More Than Wood 


One of the leading seed corn grow- 
ers of Iowa has just given us figures 
on the cost ofa wood crib with steel roof 
and on a Butler Ready-made all steel 


spaced 








Shielded perforations closely 
in the side wall of 
Butler Corn 
abundant ventilation 
clude rain, snow an 


Cribs permit 









crib, installed in 1928 and 1929. The 
1300 bushel wood crib cost $515.75, 
or 40c per bushel. The 1560 bushel 
Butler Ready-made Steel Crib cost 
$485 or34cperbushel. The woodcrib was 
rat-proofed but this did not prove effec- 


tive and he states a severe rat loss has re: | 


sulted. The wood crib was not equipped 
with roof ventilators. These are standard 
equipment on Butler Ready-made cribs, 
both round and rectangu- 
lar. Another advantage is 


can be erected in much less 
time. 

By all means, if you have 
corn, get into the seed corn 
business. And remember it 
costs no more to doit right 
—less in fact, if you figure 
the losses which Butler 
Ready-made Steel Storage 
prevent. Round and rec- 
tangular ear corn capacities range from 
270 to 3600 bushels or larger. 


DELIVERED PRICES range from $88.50 up. 


et ex- 
sleet. 





Ask Your Dealer or Write Nearest Factory 





BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1213 Eastern Ave. 913 Sixth Ave., S. E. 
Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Mina. 
Please send FREE BOOK together with prices on 
0 Round, ([) Rectangular Bins, [) Elevators, 
OC Water Tanks, [() Machinery Shelters. 
Am interested in items checked. 


Name 





State . _ 











Why Let It 
Rust? 








Every year, thousands of dol- 


lars worth of idle farm ma- 
chinery is destroyed by the 
weather. This constant drain 


of dollars is one of the big items 
of farm losses. Expensive equip- 
ment, bought to do a particu- 
lar piece of work for which it 
is no longer needed, is indeed 
expensive. 

Maybe you are farming less 
land this year, and have a serv- 
iceable gang plow and tractor on 
your hands. Perhaps your 
threshing ring has purchased a 
larger outfit and you have a 
good thresher with years of use 
for someone else. Though it 
may be useless to you, it may 


have real value to some other 
farmer. 

Wallaces’ Farmer and Towa 
Homestead reaches approxi- 


mately a quarter of a million 
farmers weekly. Among. this 
great group of readers are peo- 
ple who want the farm ma- 
chinery you no longer need. 
They may be fifty miles away, 
they may be in the next town- 
ship. You can’t stop work to 
go and see them, so why not let 
us call on them for you? Re- 
member, we go to 95 per cent of 
the farm homes in Iowa every 
week. Turn to OUR READ- 
ERS’ MARKET, page 34, and 
use the order blank NOW. 


Classtfied Department 


Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead 
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NO MONEY DOWN-—A YEAR TO PAY 
With my new plan you canl earn for your- 
self how much money a Lifetime WITTE 
can make for you... how much time and 
laborit willsave...either your own or hired 
help. Prove these facts on your own place 
ee sbefore you pay mea single penny. 
FACTORY-TO-YOU PRICES 

On enplotostoogines the best ever made 

-+Enclosed--Self Oiling~with Timken Rol- 

ler Bearings that never require adjustmen 

ee v fora lifetime! Saves Fuelan 
L. It’s the cheapest hired man on earth. 
Engine Comparison Chart—FREE 


ite today for new free ENGINE BOO M- 
FHISOM CHART 2nd my amanng NO MONEY DOWN 
er. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


EZ ENGINE WORKS 
ht ae ee On 


1537 pdt Hh 
SAVE what you Worked 
to PRODUCE Piss 


urrt losing your profits through | E H 
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mold, shrinkage, rats, fire,etc. 
Get the metal crib that produces 
better grades, cures corn per- 
fectlyand protects it afterwards. 
Wonderful BUCKEYE ventilat- 
ing system plus 100% protection. 
Strongest metal cribmade. Low 
cost. Lasts a lifetime. Quickly 
pays foritself. Write today for 
prices. Easy payments. Special 


discount for early orders. Agents wanted. 


The Thomas & Armstrong Co. 
London, Ohio 


152Main Street (1) 
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Notice to Service Bureau 


Members 


On and after October 15, the follow- 
ing changes in the rules governing the 
payments of rewards will be effective: 


Conditions of $50 Reward 


To protect Service Bureau members 
from thieves and swindlers, Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead offers a 
reward of $50. Effective October 15, 
1930, and until further notice, the re- 
ward will be paid subject to the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

1. When property is stolen from the 
premises of an Iowa Service Bureau 
member; or his automobile, bearing 
the windshield reward sign, is stolen 
anywhere; or an agent swindles or de- 
frauds such member, or any of his 
family, on his premises. 

2. A reward of $50 will be paid to 
whoever gives primary information 
that is responsible for the capture of 
the thief or fraudulent agent, upon 
conviction and actual imprisonment 
to serve a sentence of ninety days or 


more. No reward is paid on a parole, 
or on suspended sentence, or On a 


prison sentence served in default of 
payment of fine. 

3. A legible Service Bureau sign, 
announcing the $50 reward, must be 
posted in plain view near the entrance 
to the farm or premises at the time 
the crime is committed. 

4. Buildings which house livestock 
or other property and which are part 
of the farm improvements, but are lo- 
cated away from the farmstead resi- 
dence, must also be posted with a re- 
ward sign. Extra sign is furnished 
free on request. 

5. Marking poultry is important in 
this campaign to curb farm thievery. 
Chicken thieves frequently escape 
prison sentence unless ownership can 
be established in court. Therefore, 


| when poultry bearing the W-F regis- 


stolen from an Iowa 
Service Bureau member, the reward 
offered is $50. But on all other poul- 
try, the reward offered is $25. 

6. One reward is paid in each case, 
whether one or more criminals are 
convicted. 

7. The Service Bureau must be no- 
tified within thirty days of the time 
the crime is committed, and, in case 
of trial, also notified of trial date as 
soon as same is fixed. Claim for the 
reward must be filed within ten days 
after conviction and sentence. We re- 
serve right to withhold payment of 
reward until sentence has been ac- 
tually served for ninety days. 

8. If two or more persons claim the 
reward in any one ease, the opinion 
of the county attorney and other offi- 
cers will be considered, but final de- 
cision as to who receives the reward 
will be made by the Service Bureau. 

For some time we have watched the 
activities of thieves as far as they are 
concerned with courts. It has been 


tered mark is 





year 


CRIBS & BINS | 








our observation that wherever a thief 
| gets a light sentence, even tho it be 
lin the county jail, stealing in that 
 comsmanaty seems to go on with the 
jusual regularity. But let a thief be 
| caught and get a sentence that means 
ja few years in a state prison, other 
| prospective bad men and thieves seem 
to take notice. The resuit is that 
stealing lets up. Therefore we believe 
the best way to stop a lot of stealing 
is to require heavier sentences. It is 
for that reason that our rules have 
j}been changed. We want thieves 
caught. We,want them sent to prison. 
But. we do not want to make a reward 
game easy enough so that a thief can 
connive with a man, the thief commit 
a crime for which he knows the maxi- 
mum sentence is thirty days and then 
split a reward with the fellow who 
caught the thief. It has been done. 
We want to stop it. Thieves belong 



































in prison. If they are there for a few 
months, we venture a guess they will 
not be so anxious to steal when they 
are released. 


Well, One Less Eye Doc 


The following clipping is taken from 
the Cherokee Times and tells what 
happened to an alleged quack doctor 
up there. We reprint it for the benefit 
of any of our members who might be 
called on in the future by similar 
fakers: 

“Diagnosis of illness by simply gaz- 
ing in the patients’ eyes and mixture 
of three different types of medicine 
from the same can are said by Sher. 
iff L. H. Sangwin to be practices of 
Dr. John H. McCauley, Sioux City, itin- 
erant doctor. The sheriff will bring 
Doctor McCauley here today from 
Sioux City to face charges of ‘unlawful 
vending of drugs or medicine,’ ‘prac- 
ticing medicine as an itinerant physi- 
cian without a license,’ and ‘unlawful 
practice of pharmacy.’ 

“According to the sheriff, Doctor 
McCauley has been working in this 
territory for some time and has ob- 
tained considerable sums of money 
from patients. The sheriff reports that 
McCauley charged men patients $15 
for a bottle of medicine and the wom- 
en $12, but that both were composed 
of the same materials with slightly 
different. colorings. 

“In all the doctor prescribed three 
types of medicine, the sheriff reports. 
Besides the two mentioned above, a 
pale, colorless liquid also was _ pre- 
scribed, but contained the same in- 
gredients as the other two minus the 
coloring material. 

“The basis for the medicine is said 
to be herbs. 

“The complaint against McCauley 
was made by a Sioux City doctor who 
obtained a sample of the medicine for 
analysis and found it to be worthless, 
the sheriff said.” 

There has been a lot of questionable 
treatments of late by so-called doctors 
who use radio, personal solicitation 
and other methods. In Kansas, Doctor 
Brinkley, gland grafting radio special: 
ist, who nicked one Iowa farmer we 
know about to the tune of several hun- 
dred dollars, has been put out of bust 
ness. Iowa has a case before the 
courts regarding another who resorted 
to radio to bring in trade. Then there 
are a lot of people canvassing farmers 
trying to get them to try out a mail 
order goiter cure that sells for plenty 
of money. Maybe these fakers do 
some good since there are folks who 
enjoy poor health and are willing to 
be cured. But for the average person 
afflicted with illness it’s just a waste 
of money to throw it away on ques: 
tionable cures and curers. If you're 
sick, we believe the best in medical 
science is none too good for you, and 
especially if you are spending money 
for treatments. 


Watch Strangers’ Checks 

Every now and then a fellow sends 
us a check that has been returned 
marked “No account” or “Not known" 
and asks us to get the money. We 
would like to get blood out. of a turniP 
if possible but we cannot. If you want 
to protect yourself do not take checks 
unless you know the writer. If you 
get one that’s a fake call your sheriff 
and ask him to arrest the writer for 
defrauding you. Iowa has a good check 
law and county attorneys will co 
operate in stopping check artists 
Folks who take unknown checks and 
give money in return are aiding the 
crooks. If you take checks, do as the 
banks do and require the writer (0 
identify himself first and prove to you 
that the check is good. After all cash 
is the best. policy when you deal wit) 
strangers. 
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ADYReHS MRectinas asRion 
Head 


(Continued from page 6) 


into St. Paul and Chicago with a little 
money borrowed from the Iowa Union 
and a little from the Equity and suc- 
ceeded.” 

When the Equity went to pieces, the 
Iowa Farmers’ Union helped to organ- 
ize Illinois, Minnesota and the Dakotas 
in order to build up support for the 
twe markets. Here Reno paused to 
charge that criticism of the Farmers’ 
Union firm at Chicago by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was an expression 
of the desire of the administration to 
punish the Iowa Farmers’ Union “for 
its failure to support Herbert Hoover 
in 1928.” 

He called the roll of the business 
organizations started by the Iowa 
Farmers’ Union. “All but one started 
on funds borrowed from the Union,” 
he said. “All help support the parent 
organization now.” 

Hoover came in for a raking from 
Reno. He quoted extracts from the 
Palo Alto speech about the abolition 
of poverty, and about privileges for 
the farm family equal to those enjoyed 
by other groups. He quoted the state- 
ments of Hoover on the family farm 
and then told how the head of the 
Collins Farms Company at Cedar Rap- 
ids had said “farming to be successful 
must. be in units of 1,000 acres.” Reno 
leaned forward over the footlights: 
“You fellows ain’t all got a thousand 
acres. You've got to go to town and 
go to work.” 

The audience was warming up. So 
was he. He quoted again the Hoover 


speech on the farm family and picked | 


up a bulletin from Iowa State College 
on a clothing budget for farm families. 
This bulletin, printed in 1926, Reno 
portrayed as the way Hoover and his 
“pumpkin mills” were filling cam- 
paign pledges. 

“Look at what they expect farmers 
to wear,” he cried. “Here’s father. 
The old man is allowed a $15 overcoat. 
Why, I went to a store in Ottumwa the 
other day and said: ‘Show me an 
overcoat.’ The fellow brought one out. 
‘How much?’ I asked. ‘Fifty-five.’ 
‘Take it back. I want a $15 overcoat.’ 
‘Why, Mr. Reno, you wouldn’t want a 
$15 overcoat.’ ‘No, I want it for a 
farmer.’ 

“I didn’t know why they allowed 
him three pairs of pants until I saw 
they didn’t. give him no underclothes. 
The poor old cuss will have to wear an 
extra pair of pants instead.” 

He passed on to the budget for the 
mother of the family. “Two hats; 
that’s fine. This is a cooperative fam- 
ily. The old man isn’t allowed any 
hats. Evidently he’s supposed to wear 
one of mother’s. And here's some- 
thing queer, only one pair of 70-cent 
hose for the whole year, and no undies. 

“That bothered me at first,’ said 
Reno, with the air of complete candor, 
“but I’ve decided now that perhaps the 
extension service of Iowa State Col- 
lege, working in cooperation with the 
Farm Board and the Republican ad- 
ministration, has decided that a pair 
of 70-cent hose can be made to come 
up far enough so she won't need any 
underwear.” 

Any vaudeville actor that got a hand 
like that. would expect to have his pay 
doubled at once. Reno went on to 
more serious subjects. Of Legge, he 
Said: “I have lost all hope in him.” 
Of the Farm Board: “It stands today 
with a club in one hand and a lollypop 
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OIL 


Buy a Drum 
at Carload Price! 


Here’s the offer you’ve been waiting for—any — 
of Diamond 760, highest quality motor and tractor oil, 
at carload prices—and it’s possible because our men are 
having the farmers in your community club together 
to get a low pool car rate and save money on their oil 
needs for next year. 





There is no investment whatever 
ired. You simply place your 
© mow. Pay next spring 


when oll is delivered! 

Valuable Merchan- 
dise or Cash as 
Extra Discount 















































Coenuine Bennett 
Pump Model 200— 
Pumps 1 pint per 
stroke from barrels 
of any depth. Com- 
plete with padlock, 
measure, and drum. 
Included with one 
full barrel or two 
half-barrels. 


















Kwart Kwick Pump 
—Made of finest 
steel tubing bronze 
and iron. Easily at- 
tached to any steel 
drum or barrel. In- 
eladed with one 30- 
allon drum or two 


5-gallon drums. 






There are only 65 barrels in a car, so immediate 
action is necessary if you want to get in on these special 
low prices. 


Get In Touch with Our Men?! 


See them at a Diamond Service Station or on a Diamond , 
Truck. Or write us direct. The important thing is to be 
sure your order is in the car. 













Cenuine Coleman- 
Made Gas Pressure 


Lantern— 
Gives bright, steady 
a 








light. Included with 
one full barrel or 
two one-half 
barrel 







s. 









Remember—Diamond 760 Oils are refined from 
100 per cent paraffin base crudes— built to lubricate 
under high temperatures and severe conditions. 


MID-CONTINENT 
PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


Waterloo, Iowa 


Welded, Seamless 
Steel Oil Can— 

5-gallon size. In- 
cluded with one-half 


barre 
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TRACTOR OIL 
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in the other.” He quoted with scorn 
an administration leader who said the 
Farm Board did not “contemplate rais- 
ing the home price above the world 
Price,” 

Real debate flared out only a few 
times during the meeting. There was 
& good battle, tho, on the last day 
Over an amendment to the constitu- 
tion which gave power to members to 
prefer charges against any member for 
“conduct detrimental to the best in- 
terests of the Union,” for the state 
board to refer these charges to the 
local, but in case the local refused to 
act, gave the state board power to sit 
48 a court on the case. 

“Define ‘detrimental conduct,’ ” chal- 
lenged one member. “Define ‘fair and 




























Shake Hands With 
South America! 


Of all the corners of the world, few 
offer more surprises, thrills and excite- 
ment than South America. Francis Flood 
will tell you that, and he’s been around 
considerable during the past ten years. 

Imagine looking over the wonderful 
harbor of Rio from the top of Sugar Loaf 
mountain. You ride up to the top of this 
steep harbor peak in a funny little car 
which hangs from a stout cable and then 
—but that’s ahead of the story. 

Mr. Flood will start his new series of 
travel stories in Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead on October 11. He re- 
turned recently from South America and 
has his knapsack full of good things. The 
dotted line on the map at the right shows 
his route, the first stop being made at Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil. 
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SAVE Labor and Money 


with these handy 


HE saving in time and labor, the economy, and 

the convenience of being able to grind your own 
feed and shell your own corn whenever you want to 
more than justifies owning a McCormick-Deering 
Feed Grinder, Corn Sheller, and Engine. The small 
investment required to put these ma- 
chines to work on your farm is offset 
many times over by the many advan- 
tages they offer the year around, and 


by the savings they effect. 


Examine the models the 


mick-Deering dealer has on display. 
Ask him to point out the exclusive 
features, quote prices, and demonstrate 


for you. 





A McCormick-Deering 
Corn Shellerwill enable 
you to shell corn for 
seed, feed, or market at 
low cost. Built strong to 
give long service. The 
line includes shellers 
for hand, engine, or 
tractor power. 


Write for illustrated folders and read about the Fk 
many features of these money-saving machines. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


ae of America 
606 So. Michigan Ave. (Incorporated) 


Branches at Cedar Falls, 


Council Bluffs, ¢ : 
ones, Dubuque, Fort Dodge, Mason City, Sioux City, 









McCor- 





McCormick-Deer- 
ing Feed Grinders 
with reversible dou- 
ble-faced grinding 
plates are obtain- 
able in 3 sizes for 
engine or tractor 
operation. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Davenport, Des 


Iowa; and at 90 other points in the United States 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


Feed Grinders 





« Engines - 









machines 


Ss = 


ani Se CR DEERING 





INDOORS and OUT the McCormick- 
Deering Engine is one of the most useful 
machines on the farm. Made in lA, 3, 6, 
and 10 h. p. sizes. 


Corn Shellers 
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impartial trial.’ This leaves too much 


to the state board.” Delegates from 
half a dozen locals rose to say they 
had been instructed to vote no. “This 
isn’t democratic,” thundered a dozen 
speakers. The amendment was buried. 

The next, question drew a more even 
fight. It was on raising the pay of 
directors, while on duty, to $10 a day 
and expenses. The old rule was $5 
a day. 

“There’s not a farmer in the state 


really making $5 a day,” urged one 
man. “Directors are getting too much 
now. These are hard times. We made 
one mistake by raising fees to $5 and 
dues to $3.50. Let’s not make an- 
other.” 


Ralph H. Moyer, of Jefferson coun- 
ty, retiring director, rose to meet the 
challenge. “We’re not going to get 
any place with the Farmers’ Union,’ 
he said, “unless we pay our Officials 
salaries commensurate with their abil- 
ities.” He pointed out. that the coop 
erative boards paid their directors $10 
a day and expenses, while directors of 
the Fraternal Union, the parent of 
them all, served for half that. “A di- 
rector has to serve on call,” Moyer 
said. “Maybe he’s got hay ready to 
put up, or sows farrowing, but. if he’s 
a good Farmers’ Union man, he’s got 
to go. Do you think $10 a day pays 
him for turning over his farm to hired 
help at a critical time?” 

Another delegate rose to favor the 
amendment. And he added: “I don't 
say this because I’m flush; I’m brok: 
now. But this is not. the place to try 
to skimp.” 


A delegate from Wapello county 
made a final protest. It had been a 
dry year; times were hard; better 


wait until better times. 

Reno, in the rear of the hall, got on 
his feet. “The trouble with us farm- 
ers,” he said, “is that we got a notion 
we ought to get less than anybody 
else. I want to say the farmer who 
has less consideration for the men 
who serve him than for the men who 
serve other interests is a traitor 
his class.” The amendment passed. 

The resolutions went thru without a 
fight. They declared against the state 
bond issue, against compulsory mili- 
tary training, against the Farm Board 
and in favor of the McNary-Haugen 
principle, against the extension serv- 
ice and the county agent at least “ 
til a surplus ceases to exist,”’ for a 
graduated land tax, to lay heavier bur- 
dens on corporation farms, against 
county assessors, for better highway 
regulation, for the income tax as a 
placement tax, and for more farmer 
representation on the state board of 
education. 

Directors elected to Fraternal Uni 
board besides Mr. Reno are George De 
Bar, of Aurora, Albert Beltman, Sioux 
county, and Carl Wilkins, of Wall 


Lake. The board of directors of 

service company consists of Ralp 
Moyer, Fairfield, president; John 
Adair, Harvey, vice-president; Nick 


Naeve, Holstein, secretary-treasurer; 
Carl Wilkins, Wall Lake; E. J. Willis, 
Cromwell; Mark Brandt, Davenport 
and Albert Lohff, Holstein. 


Nidietud evaiideas Derby in 


Kansas 

Norton county, Kansas, wili be the 
scene of the 1930 National Corn Husk- 
ing contest. The location was select- 
ed after inspecting fields in ten coun 
ties that offered to accommodate tlus 
vear’s derby. Thus, northwestern Kan- 
sas, escaping the recent drouth, makes 
its formal debut into the corn belt. 
The Kansas state contest will be held 
in Sherman county, also in northwest- 
ern Kansas. 

Fields in Norton and Sherman cout- 
ties are unusually clean. The corn 1s 
isted and white and yellow are both 
available. Suitable scales, power 
dumps and elevator at hand, will make 
quick work of selecting the winner 
after the actual husking. Good roads, 
excellent traffic, plenty of good food 
and some special entertainment will 
assure visitors at the state and la- 
tional contests a most satisfactory 
time. The state contest will be he! 
the first week of November and tle 
national the second week. 
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The Camera in the Poultry 
Yard 

Why not more use of the camera in 
the poultry yard? Photographs of hens 
and cocks in the different matings 
this year, to be followed by photo- 
graphs of their get, would be of real 
value in next years’ matings. Close 
ups of heads, backs or tails enlarged 
may be as useful in the breeding pens 
next year as a book of directions for 
putting up a piece of machinery. 

Birds should be photographed in the 
same position—from the side. They 
should stand naturally at a standard 
distance from the camera. The United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., in Department Cir- 
cular 371, describes the use of the 
camera in studying the growth and de- 
velopment of dairy animals. Some- 
thing of the same system might be 
used to advantage in photographing 
chickens. In order to make compari- 
sons of dairy animals more readily a 
board background was used. This was 
laid off in six-inch squares. For chick- 
ens smaller squares would be needed. 
When pictures are taken with the 
same camera and the same focal 
length and the suject placed the 
same distance from the camera, all 
pictures are taken on the same scale. 
Thus comparisons are easily made of 
the same subject at different stages 
of growth. 

Samples of the plumage of wing, 
tail, breast and body feathers careful- 
ly mounted and filed with the photo- 
graphs make valuable data for fireside 
matings on winter days.—H. W. A. 


Start Clean 


October is the month to clean up 
poultry yards, range and _ houses. 
Clean up in the sense of getting rid of 
market stock from the laying houses, 
and of the debris that gathers in a 
summer and early fall of growing 
chickens. Where does all the dirt 
come from? We could swear there 
wasn’t a dead chicken about the place, 
but digging into out-of-the-way places, 
cutting down weeds, going thru the 
range, shows that there ‘have been 
casualties. We were sure every nest 
of eggs had been found, if there were 
any hens or pullets laying out, but 
how we find that some remain. The 
boys had a great time “busting’’ the 
eggs from hidden nests against a big 
boulder. 

Unless the range is clean, chickens 
may be kept in a house as surgically 
clean as an operating room yet die 
from filth diseases. Not the food put 
before them but what they can get 
outside is responsible for intestinal 
disorders of poultry. 

In a clean house on a clean range, 
put only clean, healthy chickens— 
chickens free from lice and disease— 
chickens not only well but husky, full 
of vigor; cockerels trying to crow like 
their sires; pullets learning to sing 
like their dams; hens that flap their 
wings from pure joy of living. Then 
don’t let them suffer the dangers of 
crowding. Give them room, and fresh 
alr. Examine the house walls, floor 


' 





THE POULTRY 





Feeding Authorities 


Wayne Poultry Feeds are made from 
formulas that combine the experi- 
ence of such poultry authorities as 
Prof. A. G. Philips, formerly of Pur- 
due University; Prof. John E. Ivey, 
formerly of the Alabama Po! —— 
Institute; Prof. P. G. Riley, formerly 


I 
of Purdue University; Prof. H. D. 
Munroe, formerly of Penn State 
College, and others on the Service 
Staff of Allied Mills, Inc. 


When EGG 


\Right Feeding Pays Best 
PRICES Are 

























IGHT now, when prices are climbing — that’s when every 
ounce of Wayne Egg Mash counts to the limit. In this high- 
grade ration are the nutrients needed to produce more eggs. 


Prove it for yourself—make the test NOW with Wayne Egg Mash. 
Keep a careful record of feed costs, egg production, egg prices. 
Then you’ll see why poultry raisers, the country over, are year 
’round users of this dependable ration. 


Wayne Egg Mash is the feed for greater egg profits! It’s a care- 
fully balanced and properly blended ration that builds vitality 
and “makes ’em lay.” 


Ask your Wayne dealer. He can tell you about the complete line 
of Wayne feeds—for poultry, hogs, cattle. Booklets on request. 







Service Department 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT 50 
ALLIED MILLS, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Mail the coupon! 


ALLIED MILLS, Inc. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Mills at Buffalo, N. Y., Fort Wayne, Ind., Peoria, IIL, 
East St. Louis, Ill., Owensboro, Ky., Omaha, Neb. 


Please send, without charge, your booklet 
“How to Get Winter Eggs.” 





EGG MASH 











For Sheep, Cattle and Hogs 
The only tag that punches a clean, round hole 
in the ear and rivets the tag permanently in one 
quick squeeze of the pliers. Fully guaranteed. 

Name and numbers stand out clearly. 
Send today for free samples. full description and prices. 
Sold by supply dealers or direct. 


Sachs-Lawlor Co. pep. um Denver, Cele. 


THOUSANDS OF FARMERS 


=| find what they need in the 
= Classified Section 


| Turn To It! 









will 

















Reading the Advertisements 


—tells you what to buy and how to get most value for every penny spent. A 
dozen needs arise on your farm every week. Knowing which machine, which 
tools, which automobile, which suite of furniture, which cooking fuel is the 
best for the price you pay, will save money otherwise thrown away. Perhaps 
as little as twenty-five cents a week—perhaps a hundred dollars a single purchase. 


Read the advertisements in 


Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 
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Ribbons 


for INTERNATIONAL fed 


HOGS 


at 1930 Minnesota Fair 


Invern ATIONAL SUGARED HOG FEED wins new 
honors at the 1930 Minnesota State Fair. 
A spotted Poland China spring pig, International-fed 


by Adolph 


grand champion boar... the first time a spring 


Groepper of Remsen, Iowa, was junior and 


pig has 


won this honor in Minnesota. 


Mr. Groepper’s herd won 


36 ribbons in the spotted 


Poland China class, including 10 firsts. 
Here is a remarkable showing for International Feeds, 
**better results at lower cost.”” 





HOG 





FEED 


Expert feeders use INTERNATIONAL Health Mashes for poultry, 
International Pig Meal, International Sugared Hog Feed, 
International Special Dairy Feed. 

















Protect Your Flock With 
W-F Registered Marker 











{ 
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The needles puncture 
the skin outlining 
the letters and num- 
bers on the wing. web 
of the chicken after 
which a special sten- 
cil ink is rubbed in- 
te the wing tissues 
leaving a permanent 
mark that cannot be 
removed. 











your inal ‘idui al nun 


Puts iber on each 
bird and gives positive proof of own- 
ership Easy to use ster an- 
nouncing “Marked Poultry on this 
Farm” with each outfit Thieves 
avoid marked poultry because harder 
to sell and more likely to cause 
arrest. 

Price with ink for 100 birds, $2.00 

With ink for 250 birds, $2.50 

Take no chances Order today from 


Service Bureau Department 
Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead 


Des Moines, Iowa 
(Reward offer of Service Bureau is 
$25.00 on unmarked, but $50.00 when 

marked poultry is stolen) 















SWINGING 


HAMMER MILL 


‘85 fj 
Weight 400 Ibs. aX ) Bs 


Complete with 
Blowerand f 
Dust Collector 


$130.00 
Weight 553 Ibs. 


Screen 10 in. by 32 in. Capacity, at 2400 
R.P.M., 6,000 Ibs. shelled corn. No 
epeed jack required. SKF self-aligning 
ball bearings; Rockwood pulley; man- 
ganese steel hammers; low feed table. 
Any tractor will run it. Write for litera- 
ture; we'll give you name of nearest dealer. 


HUMMER PLOW WORKS 
Dept. 44 SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


teen EDS 








pe ON CARE OF YOUR DOG | 


A valuable, illustrated 104 page treatise— 
based upon over 50 years experience in 
the treatment and feeding of dogs. 

There is a special Glover Medicine for 
most conditions. 

Sold by dealers everywhere. Should they 
not have the particular Medicine you need 
—obtain it “ once by writing direct to us. 

For Free book write 


GLOVERS 


Imperial 


DOG MEDICINES 


119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N, Y. 
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and over the floor; no dampness lurk- 
ing in a badly drained floor. 

well slaked lime; plow it under and 
roll it in. Cleanliness is the best pre- 
vention of disease but most of us will 


Local Poultry Meetings 


pens to your poultry after you deliver 
it to your produce dealer? Even if you 
do, it will not hurt to attend the fall 
produce dealer meeting planned for 
your territory this fall. 

The first meeting will be held Octo- 
ber 6 at the Armour & Co. plant, Den- 
ison. The other meetings will be held 
as follows: 

October 7—Sheldon, Armour & Co. 

October 8—Britt, Selby Produce Co. 

October 9—Strawberry Point, Good- 


rich Produce Co. 

October 10—-Nevada, Nevada Poul- 
try and Egg Co 

October 13—Iowa City, Iowa City 
Poultry and Egg Co. 


October 14—Fairfield, Ziegler Grain 
and Produce Co. 

October 15—Chariton, 
| Produce Co. 

October 16—Clarinda, Swift & Co. 
| October 17—Creston, Swift & Co. 
Briefly the program at each of these 
| towns will be as follows: There will 
{be open house from 10 to 12 o'clock 
in the morning, during which time the 
public will be shown what happens 
{to poultry after it leaves the farmers’ 
|}hands. The visitors will be taken thru 
the feeding station, on thru the kill- 
ing plant and then finally into the 
coolers and grading rooms where the 
|poultry is packed and shipped to mar- 
|ket. This demonstration will aid ma- 
|terially in showing the importance of 
quality poultry. 

After lunch hour, 


Hawkeye 





there will be dis- 
cussions of various poultry marketing 
jaspects in which both producers and 
|dealers will be interested. W. D. Ter- 
mohlen, of Ames, will not only tell 
about recent investigations that he 
has made on the New York and east- 
ern markets, but will tell about poul- 
jtry conditions as he found them re- 
cently on a trip thru Europe. 

B. O. Brownlee, of the lowa depart- 
iment of agriculture, will talk about 
lsome of the dealers’ responsibilities 
jand the advantages of grading in help- 
jing to stimulate improvement in qual- 
ity poultry. In addition to Mr. Ter- 
mohlen and Mr. Brownlee, there will 
be other speakers from Iowa State 


| 
; 
| 
| 
| 


and ceiling to make sure there are no | 
drafts sneaking in about. the roosts | 


| 


Top dress vacant poultry runs with | 


| 
| 


when the ground is ready, sow rye and 


| 


| 
spend more time trying to cure a sick | 
chicken than in prevention.—H. W. A. 


ter your birds will do. 


Do you have any idea of what hap-| Ask your Lee dealer for this 





College and the Iowa department of | 
{ 


agriculture. 


Sick poultry may be brought to the | 


meetings for examina- 


tions, 


post-mortem 


A Strawless Loft House 


On my way back from the East 
coast states I stopped at the Ohio 
Experiment Station at Wooster. Prof. 


D. C. Kennard, head of the poultry ex- 
perimental work, showed me over the 
seventeen acre poultry experimental 
farm. We fell to discussing housing 
problems and I asked him what he 
thought of the straw loft house widely 
advocated and being built in Missouri, 
Kansas and lowa. 

“Thoroly sound,” was his reply, and 
then he added, “we used it when we 
rebuilt an unsatisfactory semi-monitor 
house we had on the farm here.” 

So we visited it. 

Instead of a laver of 
to twelve inches thick, 
used insulating board with venti- 
jlating openings in it. The original 
| roof had been too low to provide much 
| of a loft. It is an extremely satis- 
jfactory laying house. 

It made me wonder if we would not 
}come to use insulation board instead 
| of a layer of straw for this type of 
j}house in Iowa and the neighboring 
states.—Jay Whitson. 


straw six 
Kennard had 








| Wild, homeless and stray dogs are 
|responsible for most of the cases of 
| rabies in this country. The disease is 


jon the increase. 








We want to show you 
that The GIZZARD CAP- 
SULE gets worms when 
other medicines fail; 
show you how easy to 
use; and how much bet- 


GIZZARD 
CAPSULE 


206-48 Pat ore, 


sample package; or write us. =~ 
Free, postpaid. Test The GIZ- i= 
ZARD CAPSULE, REE 


IT TAKES THE WORM MEDICINE 
TO THE WORMS. An insoluble cap- 


sule carrying a triple combination med- 
icine—for Tape, Round and Pin (seca) 
worms. The gizzard crushes this cap- 
sule, releasing the medicine where it 
pours directly into the intestines upon 
No medicine can be ab- 


the worms. L 
sorbed along the way, which is better 
for the birds. 5& times as effective— 


because medicine cannot mix with food 
or drink and be weakened. The correct 
dose, full strength, reaches the worms. 
That is why use of The GIZZARD CAP- 
SULE is so rapidly increasing. More 
than 60 millions last year. 


Worms live upon the food 
DON’T FEED fowls “qonsume, lowering t 
THE WORMS birds’ vitality and reducing 


egg production. Use GIZ- 


ZARD CAPSULES now. Sold at drug, feed, hard- 
ware stores, chick hatcheries; or from factory, post- 
paid. Adult size—50-cap. pkg., $1; 100-pkg., $1.75; 


500-pkg., $7. Chick size, for half-grown chickens and 
poults—100-pkg., 90c. NOTE—there Is only one GI2- 
ZARD CAPSULE, Accept no substitute that may be 
said to be ‘just tke The GIZZARD CAPSULE.” or 

“just as good.” Look for the name GIZZARD CAP. 
SULE on the package. Made only by the Inventor, the 


GEO. H. LEE CO., 2478 Lee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 














This VNINTER 


Egg prices are going up—soon they'll *s 
be double what they were 60 to 90 days 
ago. Yet only a few poultry raisers will 
be able to cash in on these high, early win- , 
ter markets. That’s because profitable win- 
ter egg production and cold damp, drafty \ 
laying houses just don’t go together. T 
Start getting winter eggs this season. House S§ 
your hens in @ warm, dry and draft-free 7 
Economy Laying House. Comes in tight 
fitting sections—can be enlarged to 















fit your tock at any time. Ventilated. 

Dry Roomy Comes completely 

ere Write for low. cost 
lescriptive folder 


showing “entire 1 line. 
ECONOMY HOUSING CO. 
Dept. 4-A, Onawa, Iowa 


Factories at Onawa, lowa, 
and W atertown, 8. 









, $C 


i} Vesa } 

SLMS Try This One Month! Take away 
i An fgg Shell Maker | shell grit. Use SHELL- 
\} AdeseOetiw = | MAKE i. Notice the improvement 
oe | 4c a hen, per year, gives dozens 
f more eggs with strong, uniform 
f CORPORATION shell. Is over 98 % ure calcium 
tise Hard. Retained by gizzard until 


all is a Buy from your 


100-lb. Bags dealer, or wri 
Hen or Chick The SHELLMAKER Corporation. 
Size Dept. F-11, 520 N. Mich. Blvd. 
Chicago, Hl. 


Improved Calcium 
Shell-Builder and “Grinder.” 





Value We Ever Offered 

Durable, guaranteed box at 

ing ly ton v¥ price! Standard 
Solid side. Best edge-grain 

‘ir Flooring. kK 

sills. Steel, braces at 
corners. «-piece rear ig 

End rods. Center chain, etc 
Creosoted, only 633 .28- 
Painted green, 

WRITE for folder. a ws om X 

in color. Complete details. 

Don’t miss this. Send N-0-W! 


G. F. MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. C17, Exira, lowa 
















When writing advertisers, please 





mention this paper. 
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Change 
Your 
Oil Filter 
Cartridge 
Every 
Cemetery 
Miles 


After this mileage the fil- 
tering unit ceases to func- 
tion, as it becomes filled with 
dirt taken from the oil. 


Factory service engineers 
recommend putting in a 
new AC Renewal Cartridge 
every 10,000 miles. 


Saves wear on your engine 
and results in lowered oper- 
ating cost. Attached in a 
few minutes, 


AC SPARK PLUG CO. 
Fut, Michigan 


AC 


Oil Filters 











Save Money-- 
Feed Cheap Grain 






















Produce pork cheap by feeding your 
oats, wheat and barley with SARGENT 
CORN BALANCE MINERAL — the 
ideal mineral to balance your small 
grains. Cut your feed bills nearly in 
half, getting more rapid gains and bet- 
ter profits. 


SARGENT 


CORN BALANCE 


MINERAL 


This complete improved mineral con- 
tains ALL the essential elements lacking 
in average corn belt ration—17 scien- 
tific ingredients, Minerals, Proteins and 
Vitamins. Its greatest secret is Cod 
Liver Oil and VyLactos (yeast and lac- 
tic acid), concentrated vitamin elementa. 


Lewest Cost 

Sargent Balancer is the 
lowest cost quality mineral 
on market. Sold only 
through your local Sargent 
dealer—a man you know 
and can depend upon. 
Save money — see your 
dealer or write today for 

free literature and vaiu- 
; able feeding suggestions. 


Sargent & Co. 


Des Moines. lowa 








ROUH™'S 
PHOS PHATE 


(Guaranteed 33% Phosphoric Acid— 


80% through 300 mesh) 

THE SOIL iperennes Bhs 1 

BUILDER astens Maturity, 

BUILDER Betters the Grade! 
which improves Farm Manure— 


—makes it go further 
CUT YOUR COSTS. Profits will come 
even if prices are low _when_you treat 
your soil with Ruhm’s Lime Phosphate. 

Send for information. 

State R sentative: 
WALLACE F. McKEE, Carlisle, 


















RUHM PHOSPHATE & CHEMICAL CO. 
MT. PLEASANT, TENN 
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Please mention this paper when writing. 








Tapeworms 


Tapeworm infestation of farm flocks 
appears to be increasing rapidly in the 
middle west, as indicated by young 
poultry marketed and disease cases 
sent to agricultural and veterinary col- 
leges for diagnosis. 

The causes of infestation are not 
clearly understood by many farm flock 
keepers. This is not to be wondered 
at since those who know most about 
this matter are not entirely clear in 
all points. 

A few things are known however 
beyond doubt. The most important of 
these is that infestation does not pass 
directly from one bird to another. A 
bird can eat without danger the por- 
tions of a tapeworm frequently found 
in yards and lots where infested birds 
run. 

The tapeworm must pass thru an 
intermediate host. One of these hosts 
is the common house fly maggot. 
These maggots commonly feed on 
poultry manure and often eat eggs of 
the tapeworm along with it. These 
eggs hatch and burrow into the tis- 
sues of the maggot. If the maggot is 
then eaten by chickens a tapeworm 
develops. If the infested maggot ma- 
tures ‘into a fly it commonly carries 
the inactive tapeworm with it. If the 
fly is eaten by chickens the tapeworm 
then develops. 

This tapeworm menace has given 
rise to raising poultry in fly-screened 
houses and sun parlors both experi- 
mentally and on commercial poultry 
farms further east. While in New 
Jersey I visited a large poultry farm 
where the chicks had been raised in 
screened brooder houses and sun 
parlors until four or five months of 
age for the past three years. Tape- 
worms had wiped out poultry profits 
on this farm the two years previous. 
The owner claimed an almost 100 per 
cent success with the new plan. 

It is commonly believed that earth 
worms and possibly various slugs also 
act. as intermediate hosts to tape- 
worms. However, it is probable that 
flies are the most common source of 
infestation. 

A practical method of controlling or 
greatly reducing the risk of infestation 
from flies is regular and frequent 
cleaning of the poultry and brooder 
houses. If cleaning is thoro and 
regular each week and the manure 
and litter is placed a long way from 
the poultry house and runs the risk 
of tapeworm infestation is greatly re- 
duced, if not practically eliminated. 

Giving feed of a sort and in a form 
that does not attract or draw flies, 
also helps. Feeding moistened mash 
and germinated oats is the regular 
practice on many poultry farms. 
These feeds are desirable but. should 
be so handled and fed as to attract as 
few flies as possible. 

One of the worst things about tape- 
worm infestation is that it rarely 
shows itself so far as visible symptoms 
are concerned until the chickens be- 
come much weakened and stunted, 

Individual treatment with pills or 
capsules containing kamala is the only 
known treatment.—Jay Whitson. 





Poultry House Insulation 


Tests at Nebraska agricultural col- 
leges indicate that at the usual prices 
insulation for a 20x20-foot poultry 
house will cost about $50, or about 40 
cents per bird housed. If this cost is 
spread over the life of the house, it 
amounts to about two eggs per hen 
per winter. We know by experience 
that quick changes in temperature in 
winter may throw a flock out of pro- 
duction for several days or even for 
the rest of the winter, just when egg 
prices are the highest. It seems quite 
reasonable that good insulation with 
its effective influence on slowing up 
temperature changes inside the house 
should help very materially in keeping 
up the winter egg production and 
should pay several times over the 
small cost.—I. W. D. 





Laying hens need careful attention 
at this season to prevent their going 
into a molt. This means that they 
should have a liberal supply of feed, 
especially plenty of mash. 





Your 


All summer long your hens and pul- 
lets have been storing up energy 
and health from the unobstructed 
sunshine. Suddenly the cold, wet 
fall and winter months shut off this 
vital sun force. Naturally your egg 
layers can’t keep producing at the 
usual rate—when they are housed 
away from the sun’s rays. 


Here, then, is where your flock needs 
Vimlite—the new, flexible poultry 
glass that passes on unadulterated 
sun health to poultry. For, Vimlite 
admits a stream of the health-build- 
ing, disease-killing ultra-violet rays. 
Destroys Diseases 

Moreover, Vimlite’s rays are like a 
fresh, cleansing disinfectant—help- 
ing to destroy dangerous bacteria 
on hen house floors and walls. It 
wards off colds, roup, coccidiosis, 
and other winter afflictions. 

With one hour of Vimlite’s precious 
gift each day, the “‘rundown” hen 
is re-charged with vitality and lay- 
ing strength. The violet ray upon 
her is like a re-charging of an auto- 
mobile battery. This fact is a tested 
fact—and is being put to profitable 
proof by farmers and ict grow- 
ers, every where. 


PRICE TO PRODUCERS 


EGGS LAID PER 100 HENS 


Have More Eggs When 
Prices Are Highest 


Look at the little chart here—and 
you will see how most farmers and 
poultry men are missing a real 
opportunity. When egg prices are 
highest, the usual production of 
eggs runs lowest. 


Now, Vimlite can change this for 
you. For, this fine product will 
increase the activity of laying 
hens, uill give you a_ better, 
more marketable run of eggs. 








hens need 


this Violet-Ray Health 
VIMLITE 


(The Flexible Poultry Glass for Vigorous Flocks) 





° 
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New York Wire Cloth Co. 1 
342 Madison Ave. D I 
New York, N. Y. eu 
Please send me Free sample of | PSSRiY j 
Vimlite, alsodescriptive folder, 
and the name of the nearest Vimlite dealer. 
Name ___WE& IH? | 
BOs 5. o ccmededoesc« csssesneceenses * 
ae ee eee eee ere? an 
———— 





Increases Egg Production 


Many Other Uses 


Vimlite furthermore safe-guards 
your flocks during winter time, and 
during the cold, raw Spring months 
— giving the young chicks a better 
chance to grow into money makers, 
cutting down chick losses tremen- 
dously. 


As a window for the hog house, it 
builds up the strength of young 
pigs; wards off stiff legs. In dairy 
barns and milk houses, Vimlite has 
proved a real protection against the 
entrance of disease. On hot houses 
and cold frames, Vimlite is not only 
more practical and economical than 
shane, beniteinabins 10% warmth 
to the young plants. As a means of 
getting the healthful violet rays to 
the children or invalids during win- 
ter time, this material makes a fine 
porch enclosure. 


And Vimlite costs so litthkh— about 
40 cents a running foot. Remember 
—Vimlite gives 20% more violet- 
ray; is 28° more transparent; has 
25°omore coating; lasts 90% longer. 
But—send the coupon below for 
your free sample — for more details 
—and for the name of the nearest 
hardware dealer selling Vimlite. 


NEW YORK 
WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 
342 Madison Avenue, New York,N.Y- 
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giving practical 
working informa- 
tion to help you re- 
move worms from pc. oe LLETINS ‘ 
ivestockand por y t Cars Of rese in thi 
T D ahaa iil world’s largest medical lab - 
HE AIRY 
Dairy Cooperative Meeting WORM CAPSULES 
in lowa \{TETRACHLORETHYLENE C. T.) 5 
Representatives of 317,000 farmers Kill Large Roundworms, 
who belong to dairy cooperatives will Hookworms, Stomach Worms 
meet in Des Moines, lowa, November in Hogs, Sheep and Poultry 
6, 7 and 8, for the fourteenth annual | § : 
convention of the National Coopera- The “no-setback” treatment 
ha . tive Milk Producers Federation. | Safe, sure, easy to give—Already Nema has won 
- g 4 These farmers are marketing annually | high praise from thousands of Livestock Raisers, 
1s old bawlly calf—Pa says is going to take a nearly $340,000,000 of dairy products C-A CAPSULES 
I prize—well, I don’t know about that but Ill thru forty-nine groups that are joined For Chickens and Turkeys 
sure be glad if she does—cause I’ve had plenty trouble in the national federation. They are | C-A Capsules remove both tapeworms and large 
trying to bring her up—about the worst thing that located in almost every county of the | roundworms in one treatment without setback, 
happened was the time when she got out the pasture commercial dairy belt from New Eng- | One of the bulletins tells about C-A Capsules 
Saar: : land across the continent to the Pa- Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 
and went scooting down thelaneand nobody saw her— ane * é - 
and we didn’t know what direction she went to—and cite const. Per Gee tas eon 
anc aie oO é c p—a Nc 5 = 
Pa says we'll have to go look for her “About 800 delegates are expected Animal Industry Dept., Desk NK 
wide 8 : to attend the meetings,” Secretary PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
“But I thought of our telephone—so we telephoned Charles W. Holman said, in announc- 
; ae é ] : © tees mA ne the dehen “OO oes an i Detroit, Michigan Walkerville, Ontario 
all our neighbors in all directions to be on the lookout pes . — vv se sony - pov wae 
and sure enough before dark old Sam Nelson called and a poe pera , 4 pernpsoerellige sp! 
. . . ¢ - 3 4 scussions s > 
said his hired man found a stray calf—and we could pressing problems which are confront + aa 
. . > . . . . € = 
tell that it was mine cause he said it had a white ing the industry. There will also be AUunew 
spot on its head—well, Pa says if it hadn’t been for sectional meetings of interest to the 
the telephone, no telling where that calf would be by respective commodity divisions of the Elevators 
$8 : : : 
now—and even if she doesn’t get a prize—she’s worth federation and to various types of i sie cme 
a lot more than what we pay for our telephone for a technical experts employed by the eee ares 
long time.” membe ‘r organizations. bearings and many 
r ° “The National Cooperative Milk Pro- other F eee thas 
ducers’ Federation is the oldest and ceaameseiiel aie aepeall 
largest trade association of coopera- re 
AN ADVERTISEMENT OF tives in the United States. It was — rg uit 
NORTHW ESTE TERN yy A COMPANY formed in 1916 by eight fluid milk Write For 
a and cream marketing associations. . 
; : F ir 
a The Des Moines Cooperative Dairy Literature 
Marketing Association will entertain and Free 
| OTTAWA ere Saw the visiting delegates. Headquarters Crib Plan 
L k oO & will be at the Savery hotel. The pro- 
00 ver ece3e gram also will include opportunity for pe Pig ola ote 
inspection of the efficiently run plant portable elevators. 
: . of the Des Moines association.” None better. 
nares 
the bargains in the The federation includes among its iH &D MFG C0 
classified section be- Make Money! Wood in valesble. Saw i5te | Present membership the following mid- Dept. Dp citinther, I. 
fore you buy or sell than 10 men. Ottawa, easl sere eres dlewest organizations: 
. . F roc, 20 DAYS TRIAL" Werte Noigay Yor ¥ A | Cedar Rapids Cooperative Dairy eee oad 
OTTAWA MFG. CO. 2161 -W Wood Street, Ottawa, Kansas | Company, Cedar Rapids, lowa; Cham- 
paign County Milk Producers, of 











STOVER MFG. 
& ENGINE CO. 
51 Lake Street 


FREEPORT, ILL. 
Also makers of Wind- 





mills, Engines, Pump 
Jacks, Saw Frames, etc. 








Cut Feeding Costs 20% 


A balanced ration of home-ground feed makes health- 
ier, better stock. 
to save money. Cc attle properly fitted for market means 
a faster “turnover” and increased profits. All these 
can be had if you own a Stover Hammer Mill. It 
grinds shelled or ear corn, all small grains and rough- 
age. With it you can grind grain alone, roughage 
alone or mix both at the same time. 
clusive features found on no other hammer mill. 
Write us today for prices, descriptive literature and 
name of nearest dealer. Offset drought losses with 
more efficient feed. 


SERS SASS CAE EES SRR ES Sag 








HAMMER 
MILLS 





It cuts feeding costs, enabling you 


Numerous ex- 





Champaign, Ill.; Chicago Equity-Union 


Exchange, of Chicago, lll.; Des Moines 
Cooperative Dairy Marketing Associa- 
tion, of Des Moines, lowa; Dubuque 


Marketing Associa- 
lowa; Illinois 


Cooperative Dairy 
tion, Inc., of Dubuque, 
Milk Producers’ Association, of Peoria, 
lll.; Iowa Cooperative Creamery Sec- 
retaries’ and Managers’ Association, 
of Waterloo, Iowa; Land O'Lakes 
Creameries, Inc., of Minneapolis, 
Minn.; McLean County Milk Produc- 
ers’ Association, of Bloomington, IIL; 
Milwaukee Cooperative Milk Produc- 
ers, of Milwaukee, Wis.; National 
Cheese Producers’ Federation, of 
Plymouth, Wis.; Pure Milk Associa- 
tion, of Chicago; Ill.; Twin City Milk 
Producers’ Association, of St. Paul, 
Minn.; Twin Ports Cooperative Dairy 
Association, of Superior, Wis. 


Clover-Alfalfa Mixture 

Alfalfa is replacing timothy in the 
old overworked mixture of clover- 
timothy, according to F. C. Gault, of 
the University of Illinois. Many Illi- 
nois farmers already are growing an 
alfalfa-red clover mixture as a regular 
crop in their rotation, he reported. 

High yields of fine hay produced by 
the new mixture is what spelled the 
doom of the old combination. At the 





Corn Cribe and Granaries 
Use these free plans a —P ad "ll save s 
—_ bh in building to Kewa- 
oo he cket Elevator. - che complete 
Kewanee line there's an elevator for 
every far 


proof se ervice per dollar of cost, 
12 Modets Bucket a 
wae such features as Hya' Now 
Roller Bearings, etc., | 
only in Kewanee. | ete 


made entirely o 


ee 


7122 Burtington Avenue, Kewanee, Hlinors 





¥ Fence“ 


Book 
for 26 inch Interlocking eats 


FREE 


Po ee 
cre, f weight copper enhae, "gre 


Write Sets es sa 
Interlocking Fence Co., Box 126, Morton, = 


A GOLD MINE 


With an Economy Feeder you can feed your cTOP 
of small grain to your hogs real- 
izing fancy profits. Handles all 
kinds of feed. Over 50,000 in 
Lifetime construction. 
it 30 days at our risk. See 
dealer, or write for specia’ 
trial offer. 

THE HARGROVE co., 

404 Ave.. 
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Tuts as A 
lono-Re.LL 


PRESSURE TREATED 


CREOSOTED 
POST 
that has been inservice 


8 VEARS 
On the farm of 
L.M.VOGLER 


1929 Grand 
Orn Champ!" , 











L. M. Vogler of “tee Indiana, 
Grand Corn Champion of the In- 
ternational Grain and Hay Show 
in 1925 and 1929, is a staunch 
believer in good fencing. While 
his crops speak for themselves, 
he has this to say about his fences: 


“Eight years ago we started using 
Long-Bell creosoted fence posts. 
These posts are still in service and 
we expect them to be for the next 
20 years. We believe that creo- 
soted Southern Pine posts, Long- 
Bell pressure treated, will last 
indefinitely.” 


Good farmers are always good 
judges of good farm equipment. 
They have proved that the right 
equipment does better work, at 
less cost, in less time. Hundreds 
of farmers agree with us that 
Long-Bell Fence Posts render this 
kind of service. Their experiences 
are told in a booklet, “Serving 
through the Years,” a copy of 
which is yours for the asking. 
Long-Bell Silver Spots, the posts 
everlasting, may be obtained in 
tound, halves or quarters from 
your Lumber Dealer. 


The JOnGReLu 


Lumber Company 


807 R.A. Long Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 





college’s Carlinville soil experiment 
field the clover-alfalfa mixture yielded 
a five-year average of four tons of hay 
an acre on land treated with manure 
and limestone. On the Joliet field in 
1929, land treated with manure, lime- 
stone and rock phosphate yielded 
close to four tons of hay. However, 
land on this field treated only with 
manure yielded but one-fourth of a ton 
of hay. At the Oquawka field, on dune 
sand, the clover-alfalfa combination 
yielded five tons of hay. an acre on 
land treated with manure and lime- 
stone. 

The mixture is handled like the 
usual clover crop, being allowed to 
stand only one year. In the first cut- 
ting the clover usually predominates, 
but in the succeeding cuttings the hay 
is largely alfalfa. 





Meeting the Pasture 
Problem 


In general, the pasture problem is 
divided into two parts, the permanent 
pasture and the rotating pasture. Often 
only the group of farmers affected by 
one of these phases is compelled to 
change his plans, but this year the con- 
tinued hot, dry weather has made all 
stockmen seek refuge behind tempo- 
rary expedients. Fall seedings of rye 
probably offer the best solution for the 
shortage of grass. Cattle like rye, and 
it has a good carrying capacity. If rye 
is seeded early enough, it can be pas- 
tured lightly, without any injury to its 
growth next spring. Cattle do exceed- 
ingly well on early rye pasture in the 
spring, and it will stand heavy grazing 
before other pastures are ready. It is 
not a good summer pasture, however, 
and provision should be made to sup- 
ply other forage by May 15. The rye 
ground can be plowed and planted to 
corn, or if kept till later may be seed- 
ed to soybeans for hay, to replace the 
seedings of this year which would have 
furnished hay. 

For summer pasture, oats seeded 
with sweet clover, or crimson and 
mammoth, will make very favorable 
growth and provide a palatable pasture 
of heavy carrying capacity. When 
seeded at normal seeding time, this 
should carry one animal to the acre 
from May 15 till August 1, when stock 
can be pastured on new seeding. If 
the season has been favorable and the 
ground is clean, a nice crop of clover 
hay may be taken off. This is an ex- 
cellent way to start a field of alfalfa, 
as there are no “shock spots,” 
danger of heat killing at time of re- 
moval of the nurse crop. The field 
should be well firmed, however, and 
early pasturing avoided when _ the 
ground is wet, if possible. Biennial 
white sweet clover makes the best 
growth the first year, but sometimes 
lime must be added to secure a good 
stand. Phosphate often will more than 
pay for itself in clover growth. Alsike 
will make a very favorable growth in 
low, sour spots, where other clovers 
will not do as well. If the stand is to 
be kept over for hay or pasture the 
second year, alsike makes an excellent 
mixture with sweet clover by keeping 
the latter from getting too rank, and 
by greatly increasing the yield per 
acre.—M. W. S. 


Board Helps Dairy Co-ops 


Another step in the Federal Farm 
Board's program of assisting existing 
cooperatives with the distribution of 
dairy products was taken recently on 
the west coast. Applications of the 
United Dairymen’s Association, Seat- 
tle, Wash., and the Challenge Cream 
and Butter Association, Los Angeles, 
Cal., for loans of $900,000 and $450,- 
000, respectively, to be used for ef- 
fective merchandising and the acquire- 
ment. of additional physical facilities 
needed in the marketing of the dairy 
products of members, were tentatively 
approved by the board. 

These associations and the Lower 
Columbia Cooperative Dairy Associa- 
tion, Astoria, Ore., which was granted 
a loan by the Farm Board in January, 
include in their present membership 
practically all of the dairy coopera- 
tives in the states west of the Rocky 
mountains. 
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Let Your Cows 
Pass on their own 
Feed Question 





ccs 


4 ‘Oats 
mena ruatey rms 
aeons CHICAGO. US A 


ANAS 


OWS relish food that is good for them. You’ll find 

Quaker 16% Dairy Ration particularly pleasing to 
your herd because of the choice palatable ingredients 
and the molasses in dry form. This valuable ingredient 
is combined with essential minerals and other elements 
that keep cows in top condition. Mixes well with your 
own home grown grains. Feed Quaker 16% Dairy Ration 


and note improved appetites and increased production. 


Bigger profits—of course! Ask your Quaker Dealer. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Quaker Sugared Schumacher — is the complete carbo- 

hydrate feed; combines perfectly with any Quaker high 

protein concentrate (24%, 20% or 16%) a choice feed 

for all young or dry stock; an entire grain ration for 
horses, steers, lambs and swine 


‘ 


QUAKER FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 


~~ RA AE 
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from weaning to market 
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If you want to fatten those fall 

igs at lowest possible cost and 
oe them ready for market at 
least a month sooner, start them 
NOW on the Trio Mixture. The 
Trio Mixture (also known as 
Trinity Ration) is fed as follows: 






Tankage .......................... 200 Ibs. 
Linseed Meal ................. 100 Ibs. 
Chopped Alfalfa Hay.... 100 lbs, 


Put this mixture in one bin of 
self-feeder. And put shelled corn 
in another bin of self-feeder. Or 
give full feed of ear corn. 


This simple way of feeding 
hogs has been adopted by suc- 
cessful hog men throughout the 
Corn Belt. They say it produces 
pork at lower cost and increases 
their margin of profit. It gets 
fall pigs ready sooner so you can 
take advantage of the most 
favorable market. 

Mail the coupon 
for free feeding 
book and Chart 
of Balanced Ra- 
tions for all farm 


amg me, 


The Uniwersal Protein Feed 





Linseed Meal Educational Committee, 
Fine Arts Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Send free Chart of Balanced Rations and 
Feeding Book Na. P-10 





Name 


Address 











INVENTS AIR-BURNING OIL LAMP 
Gives 20 Times More Light 


J. ©. Steese, Akron, Ohio, is the inventor of an 





amazing new kind of oil lamp that gives 300 
Candle Power of bright, white light and burns 
96% air and 4% common kerosene (coal oil). 


There is no chimney nor wick to clean; no soot, no 
smoke, no odor. It is simple, safe, and operates at 
half the cost of an ordinary lamp. He offers one 
free to the first user in each locality who will help 
him introduce it. Write him for details. Agents 
wanted. J. C. Steese, 1110 Steese Bldg., Akron, O. 





Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead classified ads put you in touch 
with a market for farm land that can 
be reached in no other way. 
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South-Central—Wayne County, Sept. 22 
—There has been some fall plowing done 
and a few farmers are thru, but the 
ground is so dry that the plowing is prac- 
tically at a standstill; but it would start 
going again if it would only rain. The 
pastures surely need rain, and we may 
get plenty of it before this is in black and 
white. The weather has been windy 
lately. The corn is drying terribly fast, 
it seems. Some are cutting fodder these 
days. There will be quite a bit of fodder 
cut this year on account of the short hay 
crop and the poor quality of the corn. Of 
course, we have some corn that is good, 
and it all would have been if the season 
had been favorable. I think Wayne coun- 
ty is better off to start thru the winter 
than some other places. The dirt roads 
are good, and our township patrolmen 
have them in good shape to go thru the 
winter, Of course, our hard surfaced 
roads are looked after by the state road 
men, and are also in good shape. Eggs 
have dropped to 20 cents, and there was 
talk of a further drop. The lamb market 
is very bad. Cream 38 cents, old hens 
14 cents, Leghorn hens 10 cents, old roost- 
ers 6 cents, springs 16 cents, Leghorn 
springs 12 cents.—Pearl D. Souder. 

Western—Ida County, Sept. 22—The 
weather is still very dry. Creeks are dry 
and a number of farmers are out of wa- 
ter. Pastures have been bare and brown 
so long that some are wondering what ef- 


fect it will have on the stand of blue 
grass where it has been pastured so close- 
ly. At least 90 per cent of the corn is 
out of the way of frost. Silo filling is 
about completed. More corn has and 
will be cut and shockéd than for several 
years. A number of farmers are snap- 
ping corn for feeding purposes. They 
report fields very spotted. Indications 
point to a wide variation in the yields 
even in the same localities. Some fields 


give promise of 40 bushels or better per 
acre, while others will not produce half 
that much. The time is fast approaching 
when all guesswork will end. We pre- 
dict a good half crop of marketable corn 
for this part of Iowa.—John Preston. 
Eastern—Cedar County, Sept. 20—The 
drouth remains unbroken to date, with 
drying southwest winds the past week. 
Pastures and meadows are burned up and 
many cattle will have to be fed if rain 
does not come soon. Corn is drying out 
fast, and considerable fodder is being cut. 
Silos are about filled, and seed corn is 
being gathered. Considerable hog cholera 
is reported. Eggs are selling at 25 cents, 
cream 39 cents.—Grace W. Halderman. 





turns 





Southeastern—W ashington County, Sept. 
22—-The dry weather continues. Pastures 
are extinct. Morning temperatures have 
ranged from 50 to 70, evening from 60 to 
87. Silos have been filled and a good 
deal of fodder has been cut. Corn is dry- 
ing rapidly, and is of good quality. Live- 
doing well, Some cattle being 
shipped in, mainly calves and young stock, 
Cream 38 cents, eggs 20 cents. Some hay 
been shipped out. Clover seed re- 
are small. Timothy seed a fair 
yield; price, $2.25 to $2.50.—J. J. Me- 
Connell. 

Southern—Union County, Sept. 22—Very 
little rain so far this month, Rather 
hard on pastures and clover, and too dry 
to do a good job of plowing, but just 
what is needed to mature the corn. Pros- 
pects now are that the yield will be but 
little if any below that of last year. Sev- 
eral silos that in years gone by have 
stood empty are being filled this year. 
Some soybeans have been put up for hay; 
other patches sowed for seed. The yield 
in both cases was cut short by the hot, 
dry weather. The beans seem to be below 
normal in size. Too dry for seeding fall 
wheat. Some red clover has been threshed, 


stock is 


has 


The yield, for the most part, was very 
light. Spring pigs are being rushed to 
market. All livestock healthy. Some T., 


B. testing being started again.—Vernon 
Rayl. 

Southwestern — Montgomery County, 
Sept. 22—Summer is stealing gracefully 
away, leaving mixed emotions weather- 
wise, a sort of “it might have been,” but 
the weather man is making the best of 
what he has, and generally does a good 
job of it. Frost has postponed that “deft 
little touch.’ Perhaps it is hesitating to 
catch one more glimpse and one more 
smile. Hopes may rise and hopes may 
fall, yet that is just life and beating the 
game. The world faces tense moments. 
May governments choose and be guided 
with wisdom.—Arthur Nelson. 

Southeastern—Des Moines County, Sept. 
21—Corn is good on bottom lands, fair in 
some places on the uplands, and not very 
good in other places. The farmers are 
engaged in cutting and shocking fodder 
at present. The hay crop was short this 
vear. Eges are bringing about 19 cents a 
dozen.—Charles H. Clark, 

Eastern—Black Hawk County, Sept. 22 
—Silo filling is finished, and corn is about 
all dried up, but is a good crop, as this 
locality was favored with frequent show- 
ers during the growing season. Very lit- 
tle plowing being done; it is too dry and 
hard. No frost yet. Early potatoes are a 
good crop, but late planted are very poor. 
Pastures are about dried up, and most 
cattle are being fed.—L. E. Hansen. 

Southern—Warren County, Sept. 22— 
Fall plowing is about all done, and some 
are waiting for a rain before sowing 
wheat, as the ground is so dry and clod- 


Silos are about all filled, and quite 

Clover seed is 
and turned out 
pretty well. The grasshoppers worked on 
it pretty badly, and some patches were 
almost all eaten up. Corn is out of the 
way of frost now. Eggs are 21 cents and 
young chickens are 20 cents. Some are 
picking apples, but they are scarce.—D. E. 
Palmer. 

Northern—Cerro Gordo County, Sept. 17 
—Silos are filled; corn cut and shocked, 
Some plowing has been done. Two small 
showers last week made plowing easier 
and started after feed, pastures and seed- 
ing again. Corn dried up in most parts of 
the county and out of the way of frost. 
Corn fields show just as good a crop and 
in some places it is better than last year. 
Large herds of cattle on feed. All dairy 
cattle being fed. Hogs doing well every- 
where, and no cholera reported.—Mrs. 
Geo. W. Hall. 

Western—Shelby County, Sept. 22—The 
weather is dry and hot. Considerable corn 
is being cut and silos filled. The corn 
crop ranges from good to none. Potatoes 
are small, but of good quality. Apple 
crop below nprmaj. Not much fall plow- 
ing being done; the ground is bone-dry. 
Pastures are short and dry. Some are 
feeding, and some should have been feed- 
ing all summer.—Willis Kibby. 


dy. 
a lot of clover threshed, 
$10 to $12 per bushel, 


Eastern—Dubuque County, Sept. 22— 
Silo filling is about finished. The corn 
dried very fast after September 1. Frost 


would not hurt anything now except late 
garden stuff. Some are hulling clover 
seed, with very fine results. One man 
reports three bushels per acre. <A good 
deal of corn is being cut up this fall. Late 
potatoes are not promising, and the new 
clover seeding does not look good.—A. A. 
Hallett. 

Western—Guthrie County, Sept. 22— 
Cooler, but still very dry; only a few light 
showers. Very little plowing being done. 
Silos have been filled, and a large amount 
of corn has been put in the shock. Stock 
must be fed until the stalk fields are 
ready. Some wheat has been sown where 
the corn was cut. Practically all the new 
grass seeding is gone. Next year hay will 
be scarce. Our county fair was held last 
week; good attendance, but the dust and 


wind made it very disagreeable. Some 
good seed corn is being gathered. Gen- 
erally, livestock is looking good. Old sows 


are going to market. Not as many hogs 
as usual. Large quantity of oats and 
barley being ground for hog feed.—E. J. 
Rogers. 

Central—Story County, Sept. 22—Still 
very dry; no real rain for many weeks. 
The rain of July 4 only alleviated the then 
quite dry conditions. Silo filling is still 
going on, altho mostly done, Corn is too 
dry for the best silage. Where the fod- 
der was cut and shocked early enough, it 
is very good. Too dry for fence building 
or fall plowing. A rain is threatening (or 
promising) today, but weather promises 
this year are taken with a grain of salt. 
Corn is so spotted in yield that even ex- 
perienced farmers will not estimate their 
yields. Husking time will tell. All shal- 
low wells and many deep ones are lower- 
ing their water level. No pasturage to 
speak of is left. Farmers are giving their 
stock winter feed and green corn. Some 
sickness among hogs, but not very much. 
Hogs $10, ear corn 76 cents, oats 29 cents, 


sweet cream 44 cents, sour cream 41 
cents, eggs 18 to 20 cents.—Mrs. E. O. 
Robinson. 


Eastern—Cedar County, Sept. 18—Corn 
is ripening very fast. A large quantity 
of seed corn being gathered; quality is 
good. Clover seed an average yield; not 
much cut. New seeding good, but pas- 
tures are very short. Few feeders brought 
in. Corn crop above expectations.—H. S. 
Smith. 

Northeastern—Fayette County, Sept. 22 
—Silos all filled in this locality. Much 
corn being put in shock. Corn dying a 
natural death. Very warm and dry; too 
dry for plowing. Quite a little clover be- 
ing hulled, with a good turnout of seed. 
Dealers offering $22 per bushel for seed. 
A few fall pigs to date. Winter cows be- 
ginning to freshen. Pastures are dry, but 
I haven't heard of any farmers feeding 
their stock on account of it, except the 
fresh cows. Everybody thankful for the 
good crops here; sorry for those that are 
not so fortunate.—W. L. Peters. 

Eastern—Jones County, Sept. 23—Dry 
weather still prevails, with little signs of 
rain. Pastures practically gone; stock has 
to be fed. Silos are all filled and clover 
hulled. Yields averaged from one-half 
bushel to the acre up. Price much lower 
than anticipated when clover was cut. 
Corn is out of the way of frost. The yield 
will be variable. Some report at least an 
80 per cent crop; others much less. More 
corn being cut up this fall than usual. 
All preparations point for a long feeding 
season ahead, Early potato crop fair; 
late potato crop almost a failure. Live- 
stock generally looking good. Some cattle 
being shipped in. Eggs 20 cents, cream 39 
cents.—Jessie G. Koch. 


ILLINOIS 

Western—Fulton County, 
good rain September 14. 
Ground is in fine condition for sowing 
wheat. Very little of last spring's seed- 
ing of clover is living, and that was a big 
loss. Corn on bottoms and drained land 
is good; on hill land, hardly half of \a 


(Continued on page 37) 


Sept. 20—A 
Water scarce. 





Splendid 


Protection 


What Will YOU Do? 


you act QUICK? 


injury costs, would you? 


safe! 


Get details today. Write for Free Book! 
Lowest Cost of Its Kind 


ALL injuries. (2) 6 


laid up. 


tection for its low cost. 
connected with any fraternal order. 


Send NOW for Free Book 
Sign coupon and mail TODAY. 


right NOW, to writel 


‘LINCOLN, NEBR. = H-108 


Please send me free book describing your acci- 
dent insurance policies. (Age limits, 16 to 60.) 


Name 





Occupation 





P.O 





State R.F.D 





















If you knew you were to be badly injure 
next week—what would you do? If you knew 
that bills for doctor, hospital and hired help 
would amount to hundreds of dollars—wouldn’t 


Wouldn't you immediately buy the best acci. 
dent insurance you could get? You wouldn't 
hesitate if you knew it would pay ALL your 


Then, THINK! You MAY BE NEXT! Play 
Take out a Woodmen Accident policy at 
once. For thesmall cost you can’t afford to risk 
an injury that may cost you as high as $1, (00! 


Woodmen Accident leads because ft (1) pays for 
tarts paying first dey you ar 
3) has protected farmers for 40 years, 
(4) isa $1,000,000 company. (5) offers greatest pro 

(6) is non-fraterna! and not 


See how 

men Accident offers greater benefits, 
It’s the one farmers prefer. Free book tells 
why, Get yourcopy. Make up your mind, 














saveme(cleeialelele) {> 


Thousandsin use. Madeby 
game factories that manuface 
ture well known Grant auto 
and radio batteries which have 
been on market 12 years. 

To be compared only with 
the finest made. 


Guaranteed For Five Years 


Sa or porcelain covers. 
eep clean. Strong, po' 


Trade in allowance on your old battery. 





See nearest 
Grant dealer at 
nearest Grant factory or branch. 

Made in many sizes and 


GRANT STORAGE 
BATTERY Co. 
Manufacturers 
Minneapolis, Fargo, 
Aberdeen, Omaha, 
Siguz Falls, Sp Suauker, 


avenport, St. Louis 
Mason City, Sioux City 
Send ys our mame 
anda reone pest 


card and we will send 
you complete catalog 

















SAVES: 75" 


Rusped construction. 13 extra-heavy long-life 
n each cell. Large sediment space. 
nsulation of combination rubber and wood. Heavy 


to set up and to 
cient, dependable. 
Grant dealer. If 00 
your town, write 


t to serve any farm 
Hight pl 


— 








arm Light Battery 
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SPEND YOUR 
SPARE 7 ] M Even: 
ON SUNDAY 


in looking over the Want 
Ad Page. The bargains 
that you will find will 
make it both profitable 
and interesting. 
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SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 
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When Mr. Kingfisher Took | 
to the Ground 


According to Little Joe Otter, old Mr. 
Kingfisher, who loved to be alone, spent 
his days fishing and at night went to his 
comfortable roost in a tree, and for a | 
time was perfectly contented. Peter Rab- | 
pit is listening intently to the story. 





said Little Joe, ‘Mr. 
Kingfisher discovered that most of his 
neighbors were building homes. At first, 
he gave little attention to this, but after 
a while, seeing how happy they were, he 
began to think about a home for himself, 
The more he thought, the more he want- 
ed one. But underneath Mr. Kingfisher’s | 
pointed cap were very clever wits. He 
would do nothing hastily. So he flew up 
and down the brook, appearing to do noth- 
ing but fish, but all the time he was keep- 
ing his eyes open, and there were no 
sharper eyes than his. 

“He was watching his neighbors work, 
to see where and how they made their 
homes. He saw some of the birds build- 
ing nests in the trees, some building them 
in the bushes, and a few building right 
on the ground, 

“Of all he saw, he liked best the home 
of Drummer. the Woodpecker. ‘That fel- 
low has the right idea! He cuts a hole in 
a tree; he is dry and warm, and no one 
can get at him. If I build a home, that’s 
the kind of a place I want. He has what 
I call sense, plain common sense!’ 

“When Mr. Kingfisher was sure no one 
was watching, he tried to make a hole in 
a tree, as he had seen Drummer do. But 
right away he discovered his bill was not 
made for cutting wood and his feet were 
not big enough or of the right shape for 
clinging to the side of a tree. He was 
disappointed, very much disappointed. A 
hole seemed to him the only kind of a 
place for a home. Then, all in a flash, a 
wonderful idea came to him. Why not 
have a home in the ground? No one in 
the world would think of looking for the 
home of a bird in the ground. With a rat- 
tle of joy, he flew off up the brook to a 
steep, sandy bank of which he knew. 

“Just the place! Just the very place!’ 
he cried. ‘I'll make a hole just a little way 
from the top. No one will see it except 


“By and by,” 








from below, and it will be hard work for 
anyone to climb up that sandy bank.’ 

“He flew straight at the spot he had 
selected, and drove his big, spear-like bill 
into it. Then he did it again and again. 
That bill would not cut wood like the bill | 
of Drummer the Woodpecker, but it cer- 
tainly would cut into a sandy bank. In 
a little while he had room to cling with | 
his feet. Then he could work faster and | 
more easily. Pretty soon he had a hole 
deep enough to get into. He would loosen 
the earth with his bill and scrape it out 
with his feet. He was so pleased with 
his discovery that he kept right on work- 
ing. He almost forgot to eat. All the 
time he could spare from fishing, he spent 
digging. Day after day he worked. When 
he had a hole three or four feet straight 
into the bank, he made a turn in it and 
then kept on digging. When he had gone 
far enough in, he made a little bedroom. 

“At last the house was done. Mr. King- 
fisher chuckled happily. No one could 
get at him there. He had the best and 
safest home he knew of. It was better | 
than the home of Drummer the Wood- 
pecker. If Mr. Mink happened to find 
it—and Mr. Kingfisher could think of no 
one else who would be likely to—there 
would be nothing to fear, for Mr. Mink 
would never dare face that sharp bill in 
such a narrow place. 

“It all worked out just as Mr. King- 
fisher thought it would. No one dreamed 
of looking in the ground for his home, and 
for a long, long time he kept his secret 
80 well that his neighbors thought he 
had no home, and called him ‘Rattles the 
Home less... From that day to this, the 
Kingfishers have made their homes in the 
ground,’”’ concluded Little Joe Otter. 

“Isn't it wonderful!” exclaimed Peter 
Rabbit, as he watched Rattles dive into 
the water and catch a silvery minnow. 
“I didn’t know that anyone wearing feath- 
ers had so much sense.” 

“There’s a great deal you don’t know, 
Peter,” replied Little Joe Otter, sliding 
into the water. 

(It was a long, long time ago that Mr. 
Badger learned to stay at home, as we | 
Shall see in next week’s story.) 


| 





PAVED LOTS SAVE FEED 


Under present methods of feeding, con- 
‘rete pavement for cattle feeding lots has 
become so important that it is worth $7 
& year for each head of cattle fed, at 
Which rate it would pay for itself in a 
Short time, it is pointed out by R. R. 
Snapp, assistant chief of beef cattle hus- 
bandry at the University of Minois. 

When cattle are fattened in paved in- 
Stead of muddy lots, the hogs following 
the steers make added gains valued at $2 
for each head of steers, labor costs for 
feeding are reduced $1 for each steer, 
there is a Saving of $1.50 a steer in ma- 
ture, and the steers make added gains 
Valued at $2.50, because of their greater 
Comfort. 











The ideal “Power-Fuel” 








ie 





for your 


tractor... 








The majority of tractor manufacturers recommend kerosene as 
the ideal “power-fuel” for tractors. 


Buy your kerosene where they display these DEEP-ROCK signs... 
that's where all types of motors are serviced by experts in power 
and lubrication. 





DEEP-ROCK oils, for example, are all produced at the same re- 
finery, all blended from stock of the same high quality, tested 
and approved for different makes of tractors, motor cars and air- 
craft engines. 


See the DEEP-ROCK oil chart for proper recommendations of oil 
for your tractor and your car. It will keep your motorized equip- 
ment in A-1 condition, save you money. 


DEEP ROCK OIL CORPORATION 


General Sales Offices: 300 West Adams Street, Chicago 
515 S-W. 9th Street, Des Moines 4823 Teutonia Ave., Milwaukee 
1126 North 11th Street, Omaha 


A UNIT OF THE STANDARD GAS AND ELECTRIC SYSTEM 








-DEEP-ROCK 
KEROSENE 


100% Pure Paraffine Oil 

































~ MOTOR OIL 
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CYLINDER ASSEM- 
BLY, BEARINGS 
AND PULLEY 

Picture at right 

shows the Type 

of Hammer. 


Heavy hammers, with 
cutting heads. Wide 
heads create suction which pull 






track of the hammers 
thoroughly ground. 





wee 9 Wy FS 


grinding plates and 


concave 
screen, makes it possible to grind all 
grain when fed with any roughage, 
even when tough or wet. 


T IS NOT surprising that users mer 
everywhere are so well please 
with the Western BEAR-CAT 


Grinder, 


No farmer wants to bother with a 
Grinder that overloads and slugs 
up. Even when the feed is tough or 
wet, you have a right to expect your 
Grinder to do its work. 


FREE 
Folder 


The NEW No. 2 has governor con- 
trolled roller feed, which prevents 
slugging and will also grind rough- 
age and grain, even though tough. 
These BEAR-CATS have many ad- 
vantages over the ordinary hammer 
Grinders and are just what you 
have been waiting for. 


In fairness to yourself, find out 
all about the BEAR-CAT. You can 
order through our dealer, or direct 
from the factory. But no matter 
where you buy, send for free litera- 
ture. se the coupon. 


WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO. , Box 283, Hastings, Neb. 


A new principle in hammer con- 
struction makes the BEAR-CAT so 
dependable, on all kinds of feed and 
regardless of the condition of the 
feed. 

The big NEW 1930 No. 1 BEAR- 


CAT has self-feeder and cutter head, 
which in connection with the ham- 


Western Land 
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Send for 


HASTINGS, NEBR, 
Send, postpaid, 


NMOS pacercecee 
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Rates and Inform 


The classified advertising rate is 1° 
Minimum, $1.50 for each insertion. 
whole number ‘initial and sign as a w 









Ww ires”” is counted as three we 
Ww. 2ist St.” is counted as 
‘Des Moines, Iowa,’”’ as two 
$155.50 both count as_one_ word. 
counts at three_ words, PF, I 

four words and R. 4 as two. Ads 


- 


four 


date. Send full remittance 


be sure to give two references. This 
own protection. One should be your 
the other some_ responsible business 


your order. Write or print your ad 


SCHEDULE OF R 


your name and address as part of the ad. 


words. 


. 4 counts as 
must reach us 
Wednesday noon, ten days ahead of the issue 
with order. 


If you bave not advertised with us recently, 


avoid delay, send letters of recommendation with 


ation 


he a word. 
Count each 
ord. Count 
Thus 
“226 
and 
and 


rds. 
words 


is for your 
banker and 
man. To 


plainly. 


ATES 



























































































Bros., 1020 Fulton St., Chicago, 1 
CHICAGO BUTCHERS PACKING ¢ 

N. Peoria St., Chicago. Comes sior 
Poultry, veal, eggs and butt Ligh 


tained. Returns mailed same “ans 


wreis| Number Insertions 
1 GER SR Seer fe fetid 
10 .../$1.50/$3.00 oe 00/$10.50/$16.50 
11...) 1.65} 3.30) 4.9 6.60) 11.55) 18.15 
12 ...{ 1.80{ 3.60 5.40 7.20| 12.60) 19.80 
13 1.95) 3.90] 5.85) 7.80) 13.65) 21.45 
14 2.10] 4.20] 6.30] 8.40) 14.70) 23.10 
15. 2.25] 4.50) 6.75) 9.00) 15.75) 24.75 
16 ...| 2.40) 4.80! 7.20) 9.60) 16.80) 26.40 
17 ...) 2.55; 5.10] 7.65/10.20) 17.85) 28.05 
18 ...] 2.70) 5.40) 8.10/10.80) 18.90] 29.70 
19...) 2.85) 5.70) 8.55/11.40) 19.95 1.35 
20. 8.00) 6.00) 9.00)12.00] 21.00 33.00 
21 8.15] 6.30 ; p 5) 84.65 
22 3.301 6.60 36.30 
EXTRA PREMIUM ON 1% TO 3 LB. BARRED 
Rock fryers. Premiums all live poultry. Write 
for information, ete Tholesale buyers. p. I 
Hemman Co., 119 Sonth Water Mkt , Chie AZO. 
GIVE US A TRIAL SHIPMENT OF POUL TRY Y 
and we will convince you we can handle same to 
your satisfaction both in prices and weights. Foley 


1 a specialty. 
t prices ob- 



























WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY 
and veal. Highest possible prices pair Write for 

information and tags. Drake & Bontield, 940 Ful- 

ton St., Chicr go 

WE WILL BUY ALFALF: CLOVER, TIMO- 
thy, clover and timothy mi ton fest prices paid. 

Write us John Devlin Hay Co., 192 No. Clark 

St.. Chicago. I) 

COUGLE COMMISSION CO,, 1154-56 W. RAN- 
dotph St., go Established 187 Ship us 





























Chicago 


your poultry, vee aL. eggs lop price temittance 
day of arrival 
ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POULTRY- 
veal-eggs. Furnish cor on request H F. 
Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. Established 
TROO 
FOR GOOD RESULTS, SHIP POULTRY, VEAL 
to L Neuman Company, 1112 Fulton Mar- 
k ket, Chicago 
} HIGHEST PRICES FOR POTLTRY AND VEAI 
: Coyne & Nevins Co., 1133 Fulton M non 










WE BUY BURLAP 
200 or more. Lineoln 


BAGS. PAY FR 
Bag Co., Spr 


LIGHT ON 
ngfield, Tl 








DOGS AND PET STOCK 








BOGS 





COLLIES—-W HITE AND 

greed, intelligent workers, loyal cor 
+ liable guards Prices reasonabl n 
guaranteed. Box 55, Shomont 
flowa 












Kennels 


COLOR 


Ss PEDI- 
ms, re 
tion 


npanic 
tist 
Monticello, 








SELLING 
pups, heeling 
Training instructions 


field, Minn, 


CTIEAP Suniee Ex? 
stock, trained 


ine hide. J. Iss 








AND 


iksen, 


COLLIE 
stock dogs, 
Spring- 











Col 
Rinehart, 


Newfoundland 
Lisle 


and = crossbre< 
Write me your wants. 
ids, Iowa. 


FARM RAISED PUREBRED NEWFOUNDLAND 


lie puppies, 
Coon Rap- 








CROSSBRED = NEWFOUNDL AND 
Bernard puppies. Males, 12; 


Ready for shipment. Leo Leibold Ba 


AND 8ST. 


females, $8 


rrington, Ill. 





Rar TERRIER PUPPIES. BRED 
rs. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
nels, "Stafford, Kan 


Crusaders 


FOR RAT- 
Ken- 


HELP WANTED 





LIVESTOCK 




















AGENTS wR SALE Papen BACKED YOUNG 

2 ’ td > 7 i ; 2 

MAKE BIG MONEY WITH FAST SELLING mulls capable of raising the production In most 

— of food products, prize motor and tractor 1erds——every age—-a price to suit every pocket- 

oils-paints. Sure repeat. orders. Write for free sam book. Write veg 7 bull list-——it’s free. Wisconsin 

ple case. Loverin & Bapwne, 1619-D So. State, Board of Control, State Capitol, Madison, Wis. 
Chicago. BEEF CATTLE 

SALESMEN tas Na i A a ee i gALY, EXCEL- 

— iM ENAUSE = ent breeding. Good. individuals. Choice cows 

FARM BALESMEN gm og "Gris tehee , and heifers. Address Chas. Eichhorn Estate, At- 


ground Equipment 


mar Manufacturing Co., Pueblo, Colo. 





SITUATION WANTED 





MARRIED. MAN, 46, WANTS POSTTION 
or 











working farm manager, experienced, best _refer- 
ences. Box 101, Wallaces’ Farmer and Towa Home- 
stead. 
MINN YESOTA—700 ACRES AT % VALUE, 


ghly paproved, 


hi 2nildings insured for $50,000. 
Price, $40,000, % 


cash, Investigation courted. 
v niraproved lands, $1.50 acre, Lake frontage 
lands, $6 acre. Lardner Company, Duluth, Minn. 











PSOTA—-DAIRY AND ALFALFA FARMS. 


MINNI 
map free. Murray’s Land 


New list and highway 





Office, Wadena, Minn. 
PROSPERITY—INDEPENDENCE FOR YOU ON 
a western Dakota farm. A well selected dairy, 


rain or diversified farm or stock ranch in western 
Yorth or South Dakota offers a real chance for in- 
dependence, If you’re working for wares or are dis- 
satisfied with your present location, you'll find more 
contentment, more comfort on the farm today than 
ever before, Prices are low, terms easy. 1¢ Mil- 
waukee Road wants only to help new settlers get 
best land values for their money; guard them against 
any misrepresentation. Our agricultural agents, hav- 
ing carefully inyestigated these lands, will gladly 
advise you the kind of farming suited to each Jocal- 
ity—and continue to advise you after settlement. 
Only a successful farmer is a benefit to The Mil- 
waukee Road. These rich lands vary—from level to 
slightly rolling, good for tractor or horse farming 
—to rough or hilly land ee for grazing. Prices 
it 














vary with location and qua from $5.to $25 per 
acre, unimproved; from $15 to $40 per acre, im- 
proved. We recommend only land where ‘corn, 
wheat, flax, oats, barley, alfalfa, alfalfa seed, sweet 
clover. vegetables, small fruits grow profitably, where 
stock, poultry, hog raising and dairying are proven 
suceosse Good roads, railroads, markets, schools, 
churche good neighbors. Ask questions. Write 
now for free, illustrated booklet. Tell us the kind 
of farm you wish, crops or stock you want to raise. 
All questions reli bly answered No obligation 
Low homeseekers fares. yrite Reyt lds, 
Com MUBRIONEE, The Milwaukee Road, 915-V Union 
Station, Chicago, Mlinois 
I pohde OPENINGS ALONG THE GREAT 
Northern Railway. Fertile, productive, improved 
farms, new land or good cntover land 
ties in many kinds of farming; grain, kk 
dairying, fruit, poultry, small tracts or general farms 
in Minnesota, North Dakota, Mont: ana Idaho 
Washington and Oregon. Renters and owners get 
benefit of low prices, low interest, aida taxes We 
have free books on each state, can gi Cc de 
tailed information and help to find kind of Sn ation 
desir Write E. C.. Leedy, Dept 107, Great 
Nort Railway, St. Paul, Minn. Low homeseek 





er rate 


RENTERS ATTENTION- 
over one hundred 





-WE ARE OFFERING 
improved farms in Minnesota, 























North and South Dakota at bargain prices You 

can own one of these farms by making a small 

down payment and the balance can run for a 

term of years, on terms eo to purchaser, 

Write for full information and _ lists John EF, 

Burchard, Commerce Bldg., St. Pant Minn 

OWN A FARM IN) MINNESOTA, DAKOTA 
Montana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon Crop | 

payment or easy terms Free literature mention 

state H. W 3yerly, 34 Northern Pacific Rail 

way, 8 St t. Paul, Minn 

FOR SALE BY OWNER Sea ONT, ARMS 
equired by foreclosure, in ¢ r und 

South Dakota and western Minn Nor for 

list John F. Larson, 115 So. 4th St., Minneap 

ol Minn 

OWA, MISSOURI NESRASEA AND SOU rH 
ern Minesota foreclosed f cost fe . 

by bank. Write John < Sorehn sen, 50 Sonth te | 

Salle Street, Chicago, 

FOR SALE OR TRADE—IMPROVED CORN 
farms. Garvey, Graceville, Minn 

RANCH AND, BARGAINS 


THREE FARMS, 
Owner, Box 871, O'Neill, Neb 


antic, lowa. 

WE_OFFER 1 TWO_YEAR OLD ANGUS BULL, 
also yearlings. ones. Address A. G. 
Messer. Mer., Grundy Center, Iowa. 

POLLED SHORTHORN BULLS OF SERVICE- 
able age for sale. Henry G. Wahls, Garnavillo, 

Iowa. J. C. Wahils, St. Olaf, Iowa. 

ror SALE—CHOICE POLLED 
yearling bulls at_ farmers’ prices. 

yan Meter. Robt. Paur & Son. 











HEREFORD 
Phone 1116 











RED POLLS—CHOICE YOUNG BULLS. W. B. 
Danforth, Little Cedar, Towa. 
DAIRY CATTLE 
GUERNSEYS ror SALE—CALVES, HEIFERS 
and cows, Two young purebred bulls, best of 
breeding. If interested, see them. _No correspond- 
ence. Dayton W. Mather, Greene, Iowa. 
JERSEY COWS, HEIFERS. BRED TO SIRE, 


seven nearest dams average 800 pounds fat. See 














these. Also exce Becomes 2 year bull. Frank Bur- 

nell, Grinnell, Iowa 

PUREBRED TOL STEIN BULLS, 3 TO 9 
months, from dams with C. T. A. records; also 

few heifers. George Vande Garde, Hull, Towa, 

REGISTERED BROWN SWISS CATTLE FOR 
sale Bulls, cows and_ heifers. Bred for pro- 

duction. _E. D. Doran, Bayard, Towa. 

FOR SALE—30 HIGH GRADE GUERNSEY 
cows, and heifers, all bred. T. B. tested. 2 good 

bull Art Frisch, Sumner, Iowa. 





SWISSDOWN BROWN SWISS COWS AND BULL 






















Sold Out... 


by a one-time Want 
Ad in Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead 


Mr. Ray Wangham, of Lost Nation, Iowa, 
sold every dog that he had for sale within two 
days after his ad was published. Mr. Langham 
says that his ad brought him 100 letters. Tk 
says further: “I also ran two rads in a 
November_ issue. : One week after the ad 
was out I had_ sold 25 : 
sold more if I only had had them. 
ceived checks and from five differen nt 
states. I ae advertised in several other farm 
gees and the Wallaces’ Farmer and Iow: 
fomestead brought me five times as many in 
qguiries as all the rest together.” 


° 
25 


to be “sold 
instea 


why Waliaces’ 
stead can’t do as much for you as for Mr. 
Langham. Use the biank on this page and 
send in your ad today. Read the Rates 
and Information. 





Oct. 4, 1930 


R READERS MARK 


The place to buy what 
you need and the place 
to sell what you have.. 























































































































calves. Reg. No Sunday visitors. J. Earl Dav- 
ison, R. 3, Corydon, Iowa. LIVESTOCK 
FOR SALE—REGISTERED GUERNSEY BULLS, 
8 and _9 months old, farmers’ prices. Cecil SHEEP 
Fletcher, Vinton, Iowa. REGISTERED Pea ag he E_ RAMS, SIRE D BY 
FOR SALE—SPRINGING HOLSTEIN COWS Yohe 5 W. Frantz, Storm Lake, Iov 
and_heifers. George Zeller, West Concord, Minn. | FOR, SALEDO OTS WOLD RAMS AT DROOL TH 
PEDIGREED BROWN SWISS RULIS. FARM- prices. Eli Wilt. Lenox, Towa. 
ers’ prices. Harvey Wheeler, Cambridge, Towa HORSES 
REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULLS, LIST, PHO- | ANNUAL “y BLIC SALE PERCHERONS, OC! 
tos free. James Hawke, Sheffield, Towa. 29. W. S. Corsa, Whitehall, Tl. 
PUREBRED BROWN SWISS BULL, 1 YEAR. 
Ralph Janssen, Acklev, Iowa. MISCELLANEOUS 
SWINE aes ——~ | FROM ROASTER TO POSTMAN TO YOU, SII 
WE ARE OFFERING. 40 HEAVY BONED, cial blend—3 Ths. $1; 10 Ibs. $3.20. Thi 3 
good quality immune Poland China spring boars | an extra quality coffee. Sold to yor direct by n 
for sale; weighing up to 250 Ibs. Come or write. Valuable premiums with each order. Ground « 
John _ Miller & Sons, Rock Valley, Towa. whole. We pay postage. Send check for trial order 
AUCTION SALE OF SPOT TED POLAND Plantation Coffee Co., St. Paul, Minn, 
boars and gilts, good big fellows. Champion | ANY SIZE SIX-EXPOSU RE KODAK ROLL Dl 
ires at my farm, 83 miles N. W. of Marion, Iowa, veloped and printed for 10¢c. Extra prints ve 
Oct. & at Yp. m. H. F. MecCalley each Mail orders add Se for mailing. Send 
50 CHOICE CHESTER, WHITE SPRING AND | handy mailing package. Olson Studio, 903 Wah 
fall boars, big, husky fellows on approval, Axel | St... Des Moines, Towa. 
I. _ Johnson, Manson, Towa FIRST FILM DEVELOPED, SIX PRINTS, 
CHOICE DUROC. JERSEY BOARS. DARK ilver. Eniargement free. Three prizes mont 
red. prize winning stock. Prices reasonable for three best_ prints. Superior Photo Service 
Ren Wal: emer, Kiron, Towa. Dept. 1, Waterloo, Towa 
CHESTER WHITE BOARS, GILTS, PEDI- | ROLL DEVELOPED AND SEVEN PRINTS. OX) 
ores igs » £00 reading ‘5 2ue- print hand colored, 30¢. Paseo 10to ~ Labor 
a on Os good breeding. Carl Rue sigh SOR Mikctiok Keionoapalie. Reine 
FILM DEVELOPED, SIX PHOTO-ART PRIN 
SHEEP and Kodakery Magazine 25c. Photo-Art Fir 
NAMPSHIRE RAMS, | YRARLINGS, RAM | ers, Hutchinson, Kansi e 
lambs and a few ewes. Priced reasonable. Come | -TRST FILM DEVE Lor ED, 6 PRINTS, 25 
to see them or write. Eness & Son, Gilbert, silver. Enlargement free. Superior Photo Ser 
Story county, Towa. Waterloo, Iowa, Dept. 
MAPLE HEIGHTS FARMS.” SHROPSHIRE | TRAPS FOR CATCHING POCKHT GOPHERS 
rams and ewes for sale Yone better. Write for Circular sent free A * Renken Trap Co., 
descriptions t. C. Yohe, Allerton, Iowa. G-444, Crete, Neb. _ M4 
SHROPSHIRE YEARLING RAMS. BIG, RUG- AUCTION i JOKER $1 SAYINGS $1 
nny Be Pre — — 4 very rea- | ~ American Auction School, i. City. Mo 
sonable < <nudsen, Marion, Iowa eee = - - . “ 
“IRS FILM IVELOPED, SDI) 3ORDER 
we rh ons ire cl kee Goan she I gf gs 
: d 2 years old. Als 2S. ivergreer = 
Stock F BT RE ik erentace: bebscaosy HEDGE POSTS FOR Sak, CARLOTS. H.W. 
BHR ROPSHIRE RAMS. NO-RETTER BREED orth _& Co.,_Wintielt. Ra 
ry low prices. Vrite for description. J 
B. Teck, Ackworth, Towa “ ; FARM MACHINERY 
OXFOR D DOWN RAMS AND EWES. GOOD | GRIND AND MIX YOUR OWN FEEDS. PAYS 
quality. I'riced reasonable. Alfred Hoepner, big. Makes wheat worth $1.20 a bushel; rye, 
Incas, Towa. $1. Saves 20 per cent of feeding costs. nvesti- 
ate powerful, big capacity Easy improved swing: 





Use This Order Blank Now! 












—TRAINED 


HOUNDS POR SALE 
ski 2015 Clark, 


unk, mink, opossum, 
lowa. 


ON COON, 
Des Moines, 









COONHOUNDS, OLD, NICK 





LY START- 









all ages, “Male pups, $5. 


ed, will tree, Ray Steele, Montezuma, 
Towa. 
FOR SALE—-FOXHOUNDS, COONHOUNDS, 


John Kiben. Viola, Ia: - 










FUR BEARERS 
roe. pal E—SILVER FOX, $400 
$75 per pair. Come and see 
dott. Ming Fox Farm, 


West Burlington, 


PER PAIR. 
them. Run- 
Towa. 








EDUCATIONAL 












WANTED—-GET 
ass. Good for auto 
mechanics, also milots ven trained in 
Write today for full a —¥.: mm. er 
Airplane School, Antomotire Bl L 


MEN 
ela cgpertenitios 


oOUvurt OF UNEMPLOYED 


or airplane 
this school, 
om Auto & 
incoln, Neb 










Br, AN AUCTIONEER. EARN TH $ 
Send for large illustrated 


catalog 


100 DAILY 
also how to 






















receive Home Study Course free. Reppert's Auction 

School, Fox 32, Decatur. Ind 

LEARN AIRCRAFT AND rt WELD- 
ng, antomobiles, clectricity nition, Stev- 

insons, 2008 F, Kansas City, Me 

SARGENT’S INTERNATIONAL AUCTION 
Sehool. Term soon. Mail courses. Sioux City, Ia. 





HELP WANTED 
















FARM FOREMAN WANTED—EXP 


ERIENCED 

























LING 
lumt 


BIG 3 S11 
; underwear, 
leather coats, 
dren’s Binod 
Yimrod Co ° 
Chicago. 


80X, raincoats, 

mackinaws, coveralls, 
Outfit free! apes 

Dept. 147, 492 






rjack 


handling farm, several men. About 35 years 
old, Give reference and experience first letter. Ad- 
dress Lockbox H, Monrv: owa 
, AGENTS 
: NO gt TIMES SELLING FOOD! PEROPLE 


must ‘ederal distributors make big money; 
up to $§ ‘000 yearly or more © capital or ex- 
perience Teeded ; unsold goods may be returned. 
We furnish free sample case, license ond free 
samples for customers-—siire Tepeat or 
elusive territory Ask now! Federal Pure Food 
Co., ¥2307 Archer. Chicar 












, Sweaters, 
pants, chil- 
nee unneces- 

2-28 Lincoln 









§ this column. Yon will reach nearly 
all Towa farm folks. 









_ Want to sell or rent your farm? Advertise it in 
95 per cent of | 








WALLACES’ 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Gentlemen: 





TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED A AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
IOWA HOMESTEAD 


FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, 


Run my ad as follows: ........... 








SsnctiekpacvacncenscstocS en a SOUP 





























Rates at top of page. 





paper. Remittance of §........ wed . is enclosed. 
PLEAGE PRINT ENTIRE aD To AVOID MISTAKES 
PIIID  scisusunchendaicapinnnsabiniiihdiiatlte ei citi deas iksinke sleet dbintbciadines 
(Count as part of ad) 
ER NCCE LA A PRR Se aCe ae eee 


(Cc ount as part of ad) 
Minimum charge, $1.50. 














Handles 


Grinds 


all grains and roughage 
oats perfectly including 


iammer erinder. 
fine as 


hulls 4,000 pounds ear corn an hour. Truly ap 
amazing performer. Built extra strong, durable. 
tocks, bolts, and grain do no damage, Takes little 
power. Thousands used. Only 75. Big size 
$117.50. Prices f. 0. b. factory. See photos, 
eomplete details in free feed and grinding 
Send name now. Easy Mfg. Company, Dept. 





Lincoln, Neb. 


ProR SAL a ef IDEA 2 
400, $450, AY 0. 





ROW CORN PICh- 
15-30 MeCormick, 








$400, or will trade for ‘Fordson to mount a corm 
picker on. 1930 30-inch Wood Bros. thresher, 
Sica 1930 28-inch Avery. 24-32 Minneapolis 
30¢ 24-inch Woods, $300. 28-inch 1930 
Woods, %700,. Drive over and see this machinery. 
T. W. Maxwell, Shenandoah, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—VORTARLE FEED GRINDER 


with gas engine power unit mounted on Cheyro- 
let truck. All complete, $750 cash. Answer Kox 
102, Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 








FARMALL TRACTOR, PLOW, 2 ROW CU! tl 
vator, tandem dise, cultipacker, rotary hoe, all 

new last summer, for sale or trade for her! of 

purebred or high grade Holstein cows or heifer 

lL. Marsh, Dexter, Iowa. 

BULL DOG DISC JOINTER—CUTS THEI 
turns under clovers, straw, weeds, without clog- 


ging i. Free literature.’ Mullins-Gilson Mfg. 


Co., Rushville, Indiana. 
CASE CORN SHREDDER. 





WILL SELL CHEAP 











or trade for hogs or any livestock as need build- 
ing where stored. J. J. Taylor, Udell, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—ADVANCE-RUMELY CYLINDER 
corn shelter, used one season. Also Climax mo 
tor, 5x6 %. Glawe, Sanborn, lowa. 
REBUILT Teg AND 15-30 MecCORMICh- 
veering tractors. New warrantee. C. R, Peters 
702 East Court, Des Moines, Iowa. 
FARM VAGHT PLANTS. ALL TYPES AND 
sizes. Por sale cheap. aul Engineering-Cov- 
struction (Co.. ‘West Bend, Jowa. 





RARGAIN NEW IDEA CORNPICh- 


er. Clarence Young, Farragut, 


PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING FOR 
patents. Send sketch or model for instructions 
or write for free book, ‘‘How to Obtain a_ Patent 
and ‘Record of Invention” form. No charge for 
information_on how to proceed. Clarence A. O'Brien, 
Registered Patent. Attorney, 1499 Seeurity Savings 
and Commercial Bank Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, 
torneys; patents and trade-marks. 


TWO-ROW 
Towa. 














PATENT. AT- 
R02 Equitable 





Bldg., les Moines, Towa. — 
TALBERT DICK. PE RSON AL, SERVICE, | NO 
consultation charges. 1216 So. Surety Bide. 


Tes Moines, Towa. 


(Additional Classified Ads on Next Page) 
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WALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead, Oct. 





1930 


(39) 1615 











and sure tg 
trate calves, lambs Sone colts. Prevents infec- 
tions and loss of blood 30 common with theold 
cruel and dangerous jack-knife operation. 


The Improved Big 
EMASCULATOME 


ite) Castration can be done by anyone 
with the improved Fidelity Emas- 
culatome. Don’t confuse this superior instru- 
ment with the Little Giant Emasculatome. It 
is far superior. Handles are round and 244 
inches longer. New, exclusive, twin bearing 
toggle joints eliminate any possibility of 
springing of jaws. Will =i cleanly sever 
oan without injuring skin. to operate 
and sure, ii 
thly finished in silver aluminum, resisting— 
Sr iast’a Hfetime. Full instructions. Length 16 in., 
weight 644 ibs. 


Guarantee BTA Aaa 
Wesuarantee this MAL TE TT Cao 
trumen = + + ' - 
entire satis nee SIZE INSTRUMEN 

not satis- 
fied return it in16 $ ] Qse 
sand we will 


PREPAID 
FIDELITY LABORA 





TORIES, Inc. 
Chicago, Il. 


Our Readers Market 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


CHICK PRICES CUT 6% CENTS IF 
now for spring shipment. Best egg 
horn Records to 320 eggs. our aranteed to live 

and outlay eudinany chicks. Thousands of pullets, 

hens, cockerels at bargain prices. Big catalog and 
special price list free. George B. Ferris, 061 Union, 

Grnd Rapids, Mich. 


834 Exchange Ave. 














ORDERED 
strain White 





CHICKS—ENGLISH TOM BARRON LEG 
horns,_ $9.50. Quality White, Brown, Buff Teg 

horns, $7.75. All heavy breeds, $5,560. Heavy a 

sorted, $7; light assorted, °$5.7! Whiteview 


Hatchery, Roanoke, Ti. 


POULTRY 


NOTICE TO POULTRY PURCHASERS 
UNLESS THERE IS A PREVIOUS AGREEMENT 
governing any transaction between buyer and seller 
who might advertise in these columns, Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead expects advertisers and 
biyers to comply with the following agreement. 
} mature poultry is purchased on mail repre 
snutations, without inspection, the seller upon re- 
cent of the purchase price will ship the poultry to 
the buyer, with the privilege of examination at ar 
rival. If for any reason the shipment is not satis- 
factory, the buyer will see that the poultry is prop 
ed and watered and returned Soapeiiatels to 
shipper, the shipper standing carriage charges 
way, the buyer paying them the other way. 
Tpon receipt of the returned shipment in good or- 
der the shipper will then refund the original pur 
price. If poultry is shipped a considerable 
distance the shipment should be fed, watered and 
given % one or two days’ rest and then eget aie 
This is in accordance to general custom in handling 
ind is Lopate to govern all deals 

















such transactions 





between our advertisers and subscribers. there 
is any variance to the above reg lations hippers 
8 ld notify buyers of them before filling order 
COCK ERELS AND PULLETS FOR SALE ALL 
popular varieties, as high as 3225 ¢ strains 
Write or low prices. Satisfac on guar anteed J 


H Ramseyer & Sons, Oiksince., Iowa. 
REGISTERED POULTRY MARKER 

USE THE W-F REGISTERED MARKER ON 
all your poultry for identific ation in case of 

theft. Tattoos on the web of the wing, a different 

number for each owner, List of marker owners is 

filed with sheriffs, police departments and_ others 

Price, with complete instructions and ink for LOO 























birds, $2; with ink for 250 birds, $2.50. Send all 

orders to Service Bureau Department, Wallaces’ 

Farmer and Towa Tlomestead, Des Moines, Towa. 
LANGSHANS _ # 

WHITE LANGSHAN COCKERELS, $1.50 ANI 

$2. Harvey Wheeler, Cambridge, Iowa. 

LEGHORNS 

TANCRED LEGHORN PULLETS AND YEAR- 


ling hens, high production flock. Oakside Poul- 

try Farm, Maxwell, lowa 

TOM BARRON WHITE LEGHORN HENS, PUL 
lets, cockerels, $1 each. ITligh quality. Carl Wil- 

son, Malvern, Towa. 

WHITE LRORORE PULLETS, HEAVY LAYING 
strain. Jim Bloemendaal, Alton, Towa. 

8 CC. BUFF LEGHORN COCKERELS $1 EACIL 
Mrs, A. E. Hils, _Biairstown, Towa, 


MINORCAS 





























SINGLE. COMB WHITE MINORCA COCKER- 
els. Flock accredited 2 years. Large type, April 

hatched, $1.50 apiece. LL. F. Hayes, Goldfield, Ta. 

WHITE MINORCA COCKERELS, STATE AC- 
ones flock, price $2. H. H. Harper, Ames, 

500 BUFF MINORCA PULLETS AT $1 BACH. 
Sunrise Hatchery, (Meas City, ff 

ORPINGTONS 

100 BUFF ORPINGTON PULLETS, APRIL 

iate 


Buffalo Center, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


ALFALFA 
HARDY ALFALFA SEED, 90 PER CENT PUR B, 
c $7.90. Sweet clover, 95 per cent pure, $3 
Grimm alfalfa, 95 per cent pure, $13, Ail 60- th. 
ushel. Return seed ‘. not satisfied. Geo. Bow- 
man, Concordia, Kan. 


The Philosophers’ 
Stone 


In ancient and medieval times, 
of the world searched for the mythical Philoso- 
Dhers’ stone, a Mysteriously perfect substance 
that, igen h touch alone, would change lead, 
‘ron and other base metals into gold. 

* Folks hs longer look for the philosophers’ 
one, yet what hidden gold there is in your 
surplus —~ hinery and equipment, your extra 
poultzy 0} r seed. You need no philosophers’ stone 
© turn these things into real money when so 
ges farm folks want to buy what you hare 
a Sell—if they only knew that yon had it to 
sell The most efficient and economica] way of 
Selling the Iowa farm folks is to tell them 
; out it through the classified section of Wal 
aces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. Your 
Message will go into more than 250.000 farm 
homes and reach 95 per_cent of the farm 
amilies of Towa for only 15¢ a word. 

— 


atched. George Smith, 

















the good folk 
























COUNTRY AIR 








I have a neighbor who has the “Dry 
Weather Blues.”” Added to dust all sum- 
mer from a newly graded road, a dead 
lawn strewn with the inevitable trash of 
dry and windy days, there are now drifts 
of chicken feathers floating airily over the 
doorsteps, for the hens are molting and 
there is no rain to wash the feathers 
away. 


Four-H-ers, remember your own pro- 
gram from WOI, on Saturday, October 4, 
at 10:00 a. m. The 10:00 a. m,. talks are 
being resumed from this station with 
Monday devoted to Scrapbook, Tuesday 
and Thursday to Homemakers’ Hour, 
Wednesday to Miss Warner’s Book Re- 
view, and Friday to Psychology. 


How’s this for DX-ing? An English- 
man dredging for gold in the jungle of 
British Guiana hears regularly programs 
broadcast from the New York station of 
the N. B. C. Surely, radio is to the shut- 
in and the isolated the greatest boon of 
the age. 


The N. B. C. operating costs, exclusive 
of fees paid to entertainers, will cost ap- 
proximately $20,000,000 for 1930. Talent 
for entertainment will cost $10,000,000 
more. No matter what various farmers 


may think about the bore of having cer- 
tain “high-brow” programs thrust upon 
them from every corner of the dial, be- 
cause of chain systems, we certainly have 
to thank chain broadcasting for the won- 
ders of news events, sports and public 
affairs delivered in our own homes. There 
is a possibility for national unity of 
thought in listening to great national 
broadcasts—almost as unifying as the na- 
tional interest in certain well known 
comic strips. 


To those who have inquired about Seth 
Parker: He was just off for a two weeks’ 
vacation—“tending lighthouse’’—he and 
ma—while the lighthouse folks came on 
land for their vacation, Seth would plan 
a vacation like that! 

Mrs. McCormick, of Waterloo, writes 
that the daylight programs of the Colum- 
bia System are away ahead of any N. B. 
C. programs to be had from Iowa. She 
gets them thru WMT. I’m wondering if 
the new KMOX station at St. Louis, with 
its increased power, won't bring them into 
eastern Iowa. WBBM is our most reliable 
Columbia station, but there is a decided 
interference. 


we have some good Friday 


I hope night 
programs of excellent music, as well as 


drama, for the school boy is allowed to 


stay up until 10:00 p. m. and operate the 
dial as he chooses. He wants some kind 
of a thriller. I confess ['m not quite 
ready for this stage of his development in 
taste. He jumped with startling sudden- 
ness from very juvenile stories to a taste 
for mystery, murder and ghost stories of 
the most thrilling order. When he can't 
read them, he makes them up, and he 


and his cousin dramatize them for the 
dubious delight of the younger children 
\ city librarian tells me that very young 
girls turn to mystery stories and demand 
them at all times. I must be looking up 
a bateh of safe and reliable thrillers to 
he handing out for this winter’s reading. 
The “Big Gun” war series has lately been 
his delight. These stories are as near the 
“All Quiet on the Western Front” as ra- 
dio dramas can be. They're changed to 
Tuesday night, and I'm rather glad, tho 
I hope some other good thrillers take 
their place. Thrillers—if they’re clean— 
might as well come when the developing 
taste demands them as later when other 
and better things should find a place in 
a boy’s reading. I suspect now would be 
a good time to start reading aloud with 
“Ivanhoe” and some thunderous old nov- 
els of the days when knights tilted at 
goodly tournaments. Still, why bother 
about knights when bandits are making 
spectacular get-aways in autos and air- 


planes? 


The m. of the h. and I are looking for- 
yard to reading ‘“‘Middletown’’—a recent 
book by Lynd (Harcourt, Brace). It takes 
up a typical community and studies it as 
a scientist might study a little known 
primitive tribe. It finds that the people 
of the community are concerned with six 
activities—getting a living, making a 
home, training the young, using leisure in 
various forms of play or art, engaging in 
religious practices and in community ac- 


tivities. I don’t know where education 
comes in—or if it does. 

This matter of leisure time is one of 
the big topics to come before the Rural 


Life Conference. 
know them,” 


“By their play ye shall 
and it isn’t always a com- 
plimentary picture that farm recreation 
produces. I hope plenty of attention is 
paid to radio. It’s a big factor in farm 
leisure and recreation, 





John MeCormick records have 
a new interest for the family since we 
heard him in “Song of My Heart.” 
Strangely enough, the m. of the h., who 
has heard him in person, felt dis- 
appointed over his voice than I, who know 
only his records. It’s a good movie. Take 
the children. It has its tearful spots, but 
there’s plenty of humor, and the picturi- 
zation is lovely. You could pick a perfect 
“still’ almost anywhere. 

A FARM WOMAN. 


taken on 


less 





“A valid democracy 
out a vital education. 


is impossible with- 
"—Glenn Frank, 

























Says 
E. F. MCDONALD, Jr. 


President 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 


gs VW 7 Eare proud ofthenew Zenith Radio. 


It is engineered and built on the 
basisofRCA Radiotron characteristics— 
and tested with RCA Radiotrons. RCA 


Radiotrons bring out the full beauty of 
Zenith tone... For the full thrill of 


Zenith performance we urge all Zenith 
owners to use RCA Radiotrons. Zenith 
dealers are instructed thatthedependable 
performance of RCA Radiotrons makes 
them the logical choice for initial 
equipment and replacement purposes.” 


RADIO ENGINEERS ADVISE: 


Replace all the vacuum tubes in your radio set with 
CA Radiotrons at least once a year. This is the only 
sure way Co maintain good perfor mance and minimize 
disagreeable noises and other troubles caused by in- 
ferior cubes. RCA Radiotrons will give you the max- 
imum in selectivity, sensitivity an 1. tone quality. 


Old tubes may impair the performance of the new. 


Inc., HARRISON, N. J 


RCA RADIOTRON Co.., 


RCA Radiotrons 


THE HEART OF YOUR RADIO 










The climax to 43 years of ammu- 
nition making—during which we 
pioneered many important im- 
provements—The Peters Car- 
tridge Company today presents 
you positive, photographic 
proof of the perfectly dependable 
quality of all its ammunition. You 
may pull the trigger on a Peters 
shell or cartridge with complete 
confidence that the ammunition 
will not fail to do its part. With 
amazing spark photography— 
exposures as brief as one-mil- 
lionth of a second—Peters is able 
to study minutely every factor 
that has to do with the function- 
ing and accuracy of ammunition 
—from trigger to target. All 
guess work is eliminated. We 
actually see through the camera’s 


This 
Booklet 


FREE 


City _- 





“RCA Radiotrons 


bring out 
the full tone beauty” 





PUTTING she 
EXPERIENCE of 


43 Years into 
Your SHOOTING 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 
Dept. J-17 Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Please send me a free copy of your booklet “From 
Trigger to Target.” 





































































This is the 23rd in a series 
of endorsements of RCA 
Radiotrons by the leading 
radio set manufacturers. 


eye, the killing power of car- 
tridges—the effect of bullet shapes 
—the appearance of shot strings 
—and much more. 

This knowledge is used to 
check and verify every step in 
making ammunition of highest 
quality—to confirm the value of 
all that has been contributed by 
those long years of experience. 

You can see what we’ve seen. 
A new booklet “From Trigger to 
Target’”—wonderfully interest- 
ing—full of the most unusual 
pictures—describes many of the 
striking facts proved to us by the 
camera. It’s free; just send us 
your name and address. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE 
COMPANY, Dept. J-17 
New York - Cincinnati - San Francisco 















AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 
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MARKETS 











General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 126 per cent of pre-war and &6 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 


are above the general price level. Oats, 
wheat, corn, lambs, timothy, butter and 
copper are decidedly below the general 


From the stand- 
base it will be noted 
wages of city labor 
level. 


wholesale price level. 
point of the pre-war 
that lumber and the 


are above the general price Oats, 
wheat, corn, lambs, timothy, butter and 
copper are decidedly below the general 


most cases, the failure of 
advance as much as 
to overproduction, 


price level. In 
these commodities to 
other products is due 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
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Fisher’s index number ............] 126] 86 
CATTLE—At Chicago 

1,300-pound fat GHERIO sccmcicoal 4 133 78 

1,100-pound fat cattle 140 77 

Canners and cutters ... 107 56 

Feeders . _ 131] 69 


HOGS—At enlenns 









































RN MROMED sinccrevcisesscesssoscorsens ecess 130} 103 
Light hogs .. | 124} 98 
BI Bus Sarid sissunnstions 118} 9 
Sows (rough) eaesee 100} 91 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
Lambs ROE NR BE BD 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool at Boston] 95; +68 
Light cow hides at ¢ “hicago..| 67] 64 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— (1c. ae pie 
EN, BS IMO cccscecencscecsscee | 125} 89 
Oats, No. 2 white ; 85} 76 
Wheat, No. 2 red .. : call 79 66 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ....... | 7) 63 
On lowa Farms— 

IE aistiiicinseapsisnag nin aXDevntenssaadses vers | 128 87 
Ea. 73) 2 69 
“MILL- FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee] 123) 77 
Linseed meal at Milwi ukee| 137] 76 
Bran, at Kansas City. ......... 94] 64 
Shorts, at Kansas City... | _ 04] 67 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago... 126) 118 
No, 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City] 144] 91 


OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at | a ee 





Chicago... 






Clover seed, at T Toledo.. 161) 129 
Timothy seed, at Chicago. 120) 141 
Cotton, at New York oa 58 
lgges, at _Chicago samwl 96 66 

























Lard 99 
Sides 112 
Ham ..... 88 
Bacon 128 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
Corn— ] 
Fe ODT: 130 85 
AL SARS 125 82 
Oats— 
December 89} 73 
May. 87 73 
Wheat— | 
December 75} 61 
LS, a 76) 61 
Lard— | 
eee ME (| 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


Coke, at Connellsville ............ 80). 98 
Pig iron, at Birmingham ......! 105} 97 
Copper, ‘at New York ............ 68] 58 

70 

















Crude petroleum, at N. York! 125 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 
1 Saree ea ere | 141 72 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards..! 126 67 
Yellow pine (southern) | 
1x6 and 2B riceamceasion 164 81 
Cement ~ d 132} 100 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, | 
outside of New York, 
month of August ...............0.. 190 71 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper | 
at New York 28 
Industrial stocks ] 63 
Railroad stocks 73 





RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
ern and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 


149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
eatt and hogs 153 per cent. The aver 
age railroad workman is now getting 


about 63.8 cents an hour, 
with 27 cents in 1914, or 
eent of pre-war normal 
RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the wee ending 
September 6, 1930, of the 1925-1929 five- 
year average for the corresponding 
week: Coal and coke 79 per cent, grain 
93 per cent, livestock 80 per cent, lum- 
ber 57 per cent, ore 75 per cent, and 
miscellaneous merchandise 84 per cent. 
FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 160 per cent 
of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 


as compared 
about 236 per 


wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximately 
115 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 105 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 

Butter, creamery extras, last week 
384%2c, week before 38c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 19c, week before 19c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 24%sc, week.before 
2642c; ducks, last week 18c, week before 
20c; fat hens, last week 22c, week before 
2314 broilers, last week 20\%c, week be- 
fore b2c; geese, last week lic, week be- 
fore 15c. 








OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 28c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 11\e, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $15.00 
and cotton at New York 10.8c. low: a 
vator shelled corn prices are about 7 lee 
for No. 2, oats are 27\%c, and wheat 66c. 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 


ele- 











Kansas City || 























oj te 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | | | 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— | 
Choice and prime— | | 
Last week ..... }11.75'11.95/11.50 
Week before | 12.25/11.88 
Good— 
ee I, }10. gg}11.2 25) 10.25 
Week before icc... }10.75)10.€ 52)10.38 
Medium— 
ot eee 9.50] 9.62) 8.12 
Week before ....... 9.38 9.12) 8.25 
Common— | 
Last week . 7.00| 7.62) 6.12 
Week before 7.00; 7.62) 6.38 
Light weight be nef ste rs | 
,100 lbs. down)— 
Choice and prime— | | 
Last week .......... 12.00}12.25/11.88 
Week before 12.25/12.50)12.25 





Medium and good— 
Last week 


sat .00110.38 
Week before 5) 


rary 












































Common— | 
Last week | 7.00) 7.62) 6.12 
Week before 7.00) 7.62) 6.3 
Butcher cattle— | | 
Heifers— 
Last Week ........ccccscceeeee| 8.50! 9.12] 8.50 
Week be fore” NS TS ee 
Cows— | 
Last week ....... 6.00) 5.75) 5.62 
Week before 6.25} 6.12 62 
Bulls— | 
ee 5.38) 4.62 
Week before saseenitgigntala 5.75) 4.75 
Canners and cutters— 
| eS 3.50) 3.38 
Week before. « . 3.62) 3.38 
Stockers and feeders— 
Last week conssl S000 Vitae GAs 
Week before a 7.12| 6.75| 6.12 
Cows and heifers— | 
Last week 5.62] 6.00! 5.50 
Week before ..................| 5.62] 5.88] 5.50 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up—) | | 


| 9.75/10.521 9.88 


Last week .......... “a 
...|10.08)10.65)10.12 
| 


Week before . 
Medium (200-250 Ibs 
Last week .10/10.65/10.1 
Week before . sil .50/11.02/10.4 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— | | | 
Last week | 9.75/10.30/10.12 


























Week before .. “ -12)10.75|10.38 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | 

Last week .......... .| 9.38} 9.75} 9.18 

Week before ccccsscscenss, 9.70/10.18} 9.80 


Smooth and rough 
heavy packing sows 
(250 Ibs. up)— 

Last week . 
Week befor 
Pigs (130 Ibs. 
Last week 
Week before .. neces Ides 

Stock pigs— | 

Last week ........ 
= _Week before 


“SHEEP 


























eS | ee 


Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | 
medium to a 
Last Week. .........cc0sceeee.| 6.88] 7.32] 6.75 
Week before ............... | 7.38} 8.18) 7.38 
Lambs, culls and common | 
Last week ..... w--| 5.12} 5.25} 4.88 
Week before ................../ 5.50! 6.00] 5.38 
Ewes, medium to choice— | | 
|} 2.62] 3.62] 2.75 
4 - 











Week before ................ 
Feeder lambs, medium to | 
choice— 
Se Ce .12} 6.50) 5.62 
Week before ~ .25] 6.75] 5.75 


otherwise stated, all 
aver- 


NOTE — Unless 
classes of livestock are quoted at an 



























age of prices from common to choice. 
HAY 
| | pm | 
is 
Pear 
| n 
lala | 8 
}s/ 2] ¢ 
S| 216 
Mixed clover, No. 1— a pep 
aT ) . See (22.50 
Week before .............|.... 21. 00 
Timothy, No. 1— 
fau.00 
Maal 121.50 
Last week ......... ...120.50124.00} 
Week before .20.50/24.00 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last week wo. 20.00/22.00 
Week before .... os... /20.00/22.00 
Alfalfa, standard— | 
SO aaa 119.00'20.00] 
Week before ou... ccc! 19.00) 20.00} 
Alfalfa, No, 2— | | 
Last week ....... 118.00!/18.00) 
Week before .00/18.00) 
Oat straw— | 
Last week 50) 6.00) 6.75 
Week before ........... 8.50! 6.00! 7.50 




































































GRAIN 
2 | 2 
= o 
re) ~ = 
a n ° 
r= g a 
3 & & n 
s £ 3 & 
3) ° in 
Corn, No. 2Y— | \ 
Last week ......... | .9056] .8514] .89%]| .83% 
Week before ....| 1924} 18614] '89%4| [85% 
Corn, No. 3Y— | 
Last week ....... -90%4] .85 -88%] .82% 
Week before ....| .92%4! .86 88%) .8414, 
Corn, No. 4Y— | | 
Last week ........ | 89%! .84 86%} .81% 
Week before ..../ -87%4| .8342 
Oats— | 
Last week ......... |. 88%] .32% 
Week before ....| . 37 3 
Barley— | 
Last week ......... 53% 
Week before ....| .6 53% 
Rye— 
Last week ........ | +f 59% 
Week before ....| -60 
Wheat, No. 2 hard) 

Last week .........| .83 | .791%] .78%] .74 
Week before ....} .82%| /7714| -8014] .74 
FEEDS 

fe PS. Se % 
| @ Se ee, ® 
| 3 2iels ° 
| 3 e1-e ters 
| B a a s 
| = a | = |] 2 
at oe ae ee 
Bran— | | | | 
Last week........ 21.00/18.50/19.25/26.00) 
Week before..../23.25)20.38/21.25/28.00 
Shorts— | 
Last week 00 
Week before....} .00 
Hominy feed— | | | 
sast weekk......../33.501. ........]. ssc00000/36.00 
w eek before. m3 aa ee Fe 
Linseed meal | } 
(oO. Pj— | 
Last ee: 5.25 }....000..|42.50 
F 142.50 
per cent)— 
Last week.. 
Week before 
Tankage— 
pe ee Ree 160.001. .cosse. 62.50/60.00 
Week before....}......... 160.00}. ....cece 62.50) 60.00 
Gluten— 
Last week.. 








ore. cccelee 


Week bef 


*Quotations 
all other points, 





ear lots, 





STOCKER AND FEEDER Se ENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 

The following table shows cap shipments 

of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 

belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 






























kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 

M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 

and are in percentages of corresponding 
week for five-year average, 1925-1929, 

}» | » | wo | &8. 

Um 70> O90 & 

e*. ad ey eS*. 

Om ws on ae | 

[4 | Hs] as | Bes 

@ > & oo Eck 

|} 5a b> 2 v | Sao 

P< ae Bn } ORD 

eens 56.9 78.6} 96.2 92.7 

Illinois «| 42.3] 64.8| 56.9 64.2 

Missouri | 42.4) 54.0) 62.3 76.6 

Nebraska .........) 90.8) 133.8) 181.5} 118.1 

Kansas . us 53.8] 82.3) 113.4] 106.3 

Indiana | 28.3 51-7 76.7; 101.6 

OGIO .....iencoras| $9.9] 60.4] 60.81 45.9 
Total, 7 corn | | | | 

belt states,.| 52.8) 78.1 98.7] 89.9 

Week ending Septeniber 12, 1930, as a 


percentage of the receipts for the corre- 
sponding week ending September 13, 1929 
—lIowa, 112.3 per cent; Illinois, 60.8; Mis- 
souri, 71.0; Nebraska, 184.3; Kansas, 93.9; 
Indiana, 92.1; Ohio, 46.3; total, seven corn 
belt states, 101.0 per cent. 





MOVEMENT OF ea | AND 
STOCKERS TO CORN BELT 

The following tables show the movement 
of feeder and stocker cattle and feeder 
and stocker sheep from twelve markets 
into the seven corn — states, 

CATTLE 

_Months of July and August, 








| | | Totals 

j| Iowa | Ml Neb. |for corn 

| |__belt 
57,036) 36,705] 49,8 962)” 260,117 
61,529) 41,792! 37,85 4 224,828 
32 2,926] 23, 297 25, 110} 1287304 

















Three wes ks ending Sept. 12, 1930; Sept. 
a _138, 1929; Sept. 14, 4, 1928 ee 
1928 ...... 59,308] 34, 010] 35,764| 210,714 
it oe 45 ,711 1523 27,704| 160,255 
1930 ...... 41,039) 3 ,010} 38,923} 146,184 
SHEEP 
_Months of July and August. 





1928 118,986 
1929 .. 136,921 
19 130 * 99, 305 > 








Three weeks ending Se ept. t. 12, “1930; Sept. 
I 1929; ; Sept. 14, 1928 


1928... 108. 274) «42,175 
1929 113,783 8, 547] 
1930 98,940 33,246! 








EXPORTS OF GRAIN 
Exports of wheat the third 
September were 6 


week in 
703,000 bushels, as com- 


pared with 5,248, 000 bushels for the weel 
before and 3,009,000 bushels for the same 
week hist vear. Exports of corn the third 
week in September were 6,000 bushels . 
compared with 5,000 bushels the week 
before and 39,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of oats the third 


week in September were 55,000 bushels, as 
compared with 13,000 bushels for the week 
before and 24,000 bushels for the same 
week last year 
EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
Exports of lard the third week in Sep- 


tember were 6,052,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 5,083,000 pounds the week be- 
fore and 12,047,600 pounds for the same 


week last year. Exports of pork for the 
third week in September were 2,538,000 
pounds, as compared with 3,346,000 po inds 
the week before and 4,024,000 pounds for 
the same week last year. 


at Des Moines in ton lots; 


———— 


Livestock Receipts and 
Prices 


Hog prices are 94 per cent of the ten. 
year average, as contrasted with 89 Der 


cout for fat cattle, 54 per cent 
58 per cent for lambs. 
onthe following table gives data as 
percentage of ten-year average for >. 
ceipts and prices as they have preva iled 
week by week for the past eight weeks 
Each week is compared with the ten 


for sheep 






































average of the corresponding week, th me: 
eliminating all seasonal bias. "7 
HOGS 
| ; 
| ow 
3 S 5 
om & 
o8 59 
3 Be 
BO} @3/ 05 
July 27 to August 2 .. 84) 78) gy 
August 3to 9.. 84 80 84 
August 10 to 16. 92 82) 8g 
August 17 to 23. $8 80} 95 
August 24 to 30 ..... 92 85) 9 
August 31 to Sept. 6... 76 67 97 
September 7 to 13 .. 106 89] ag 
September 14 to 20, 105 88 4 
CATTLE 
July 27 to August 2 ........ 56 63) 
August 3to 9... an 78 74 71 
August 10 to 16 91 80 4 
August 17 to 23 79 68) 
August 24 to 30 ... 81 82! 99 
August 31 to Sept. 6. 75 84) 
September 7 to 13. 100} 91 9 
September 14 to 20 .... 99} 85} 89 
SHEEP 
July 27 to August 2 ........ 82} 111; 4% 
August 3to 9 2... ‘a 83} 108) 45 
August 10 to 16 ... is 84) 121 45 


August 17 to 23 ... 
August 24 to 30 ... 
August 31 to Sept. 








. 99; 120; 54 

September 7 to 13 .... 136; 130) 5 

September 14 to 20 ...... ee 114) 127] 4 
LAMBS 

July 27 to August w cat | 2} 111) +64 

August 3 to ee 83; 108 67 







August 10 to 16 
August 17 to 23 
August 24 to 30. 
August 31 to Sept. 6. 
September 7 to 13. 
September 14 to 20 

Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep, 
seven markets, 

Cattle prices are for fat beef steers 

Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 








TERMINAL SUPPLIES 

The following table gives the per cent 
of five-year average for the correspondi ng 
weeks for the visible supplies of c 




















wheat and oats and the storage stocks of 
butter and eggs 
| | 
+ be | 
Week Ending fice) Si | WW 
o1 + x = & 
0 S e) | QO) & 
August 2 24! 246) 49] 108) 111 
August 9 20] 298] 64) 105/111 
August 16 19} 220] 70} 101) 110 
August 23 25} 221} 71! 99) 109 
August 30 31] 218} 73] 96° 108 
September +1 215, 76} 97) 108 
September 13 41} 214) 83) 96, 109 
September 20 ... | 44} 208] 84) 96) 107 





“Tt will be observed that wheat is bur- 
dened with stocks more than twice the 
five-year average. 

PORK PRODUCTS 
The following = gives the percentage 


of the six-year pore. 1924-29, of pork 
products stored at. festern “markets, 














n| 8 

i=] oi @ 

be > — i | a 

Sl o| § 

o| #/ = 

= ae 

a Q & 

, oh REELS EEE Si a 
July 1 2 -| 67; 46) 83 
August 1 we} 61) 53) 79 
September 1 | 51} 47| 7% 














PREDICTED Splchee 04, RECEIPTS 
OCTOBER 6 
Barring ba ih price ya ex- 
traordinary weather, or other unforeseen 
factors of that sort, we predict Chicago 
hog receipts for the ensuing week as 
follows: 
Monday, October 6 wicc.cccccccscescceseee 
Tuesday, October 7 ... 
Wednesday, October 8 
Thursday, October 9 
Friday, October 10 .. 
Saturday, October 11 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 


36,000 








Federal land bank 4% per cent bonds 
due in 1958 but callable in 1938, were 
quoted last week at evn Four per cent 


bonds are at 941 

LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 
Liverpool—Last week_ $14.05, week be: 
ore $13.67. Chic "AR o—Last week $11.52, 
week before $11.52 


quotable 








ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 
No. 2 corn at Buenos Aires 
week for 50%c, week before 52! 


Oe RC. 


sold last 





OATS SUBSTITUTE FOR CORN 
Oats for hog feed are worth about 
the price of corn per bushel. Wher 
are fed with three times their weight 
corn, their feeding value per pound oftel 
is equal to that of corn. When 
the only grain to growing shotes or [a 
tening hogs, oats are likely to be wor 
only about one-half to two-thirds as mu 
per pound as corn. When grinding '§ 
cheap, it usually pays to grind oats [0 
young hogs. It seldom pays to soak wh? le 
oats. If some corn is being fed, too, 4 
good way is to feed the whole oats in @ 
self-feeder and then shovel out what cor® 











ean be spared, 





West 
last w 





"  wALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead, Oct. 4, 1930 (37) 1615 
1830 Sales Next Week : 


Monday, October 6— 
id Shorthorns—Breeders’ Sale, Adel, Iowa. 
Poland Chinas—Henry Dorr, Marcus, Ia. 
Duroc Jerseys—B. F. Weeks, Laurens, 
lowa. 
Chester Whites—Ed. Anderson, Alta, Ia. 
e ten 
89 sday, October 7— 
59. Der THoland Ch Chinas—C. C. Kish, Riverton, Ia, 
a Poland Chinas—John T. Edson, Storm 
i Lake, lowa. 
— poll Chinas—Rugss Bros., West Lib- 











“ silos erty, Iowa. ie 
ies Spotted Poland Chinas—B. J. Siefken 
a & Son, Gilmore City, Iowa. 
he Hi ‘mpshires—O. W. Jones & Son, Ute, 
“us lowa. | 


Wedne sday, October 8-- | 
Poland ¢ Rimee de R. McClarnon, Brad- 
——= ay ville, Iowa. } 
j Spotted Poland Chinas—Hanson Bros., 
Gowrie, Iowa. 
| Duroe Jerseys—J. J. Howe, Humboldt, 
lowa,. | 
iroc Jerseys—B, A. Samuelson & Son, 
5 Kiron, Iowa. 
ae Th ursday, October 9— 
4 Polled Herefords—Wm. S. Westcott, 





81 Denison, Iowa. 
S4 Chester Whites—Henry Loots, Palmer, 
89 Iowa. 
} 9 Poland Chinas—E. C. Forest, Mt. Ver- 
} 36 non, Iowa 
97 Spotted Poland Chinas—Adolph Groep- 
38 yer, Remsen, Iowa. 
= | HAampshires—L. E, Brammier, Hender- 


son, lowa. 
= Friday, October 10— 

80 Poland Chinas—H., F. Olerich, Rolfe, Ia. 
stted Poland Chinas—Rowen & Math- 
Clarion, Iowa 


8] Hampshires—Geo. Lippold, Jr., Avoca, 
99 Iowa, 

agintes October 11— 
2 land png nonpal ill Henry, Emmets- 
89 surg, Iowa. 
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— 
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8 Future Sales | 

45 

45 HOLSTEINS 

Re led for Pig Ss an d Chickens 

54 lo averly, Iowa, Sales Co., Megrs., | 

iff Oc Towa tows Holstein Sales Ce, | 
—e ner, Iowa, Tow ° o 

Mgr., Waverly, lowa. | e 
. 23—Holstei Consignment __ Sale, | J , ' ae ? 

—q fh Charles City, Iowa. Iowa Holstein Sales | When you can get 15c for pork and 40c for mans, that Semi-Solid Buttermilk sas 

87 Co., MEr, Waverly, ae tn | eggs, anybody can show a profit on Hogs and he beled , : 

67 ‘ s Se uthven, ¢ > Spe: i “P 

1 Dec. eT Molin Petersen Co. Minneapolis, | Poultry. But when the price comes down to C ys ighest taste-appeal to pigs and 

i Sale METS. THORNS | about half that amount, it takes rea/ scientific chickens, and that finally Semi-Solid 

64 Eg tg ee ae and economic feeding to make real money. : ; : : oct <= 

SM Oct 22-Nire,c. E, Tilton, Maquoketa, Ia. | p aatigee Gutiee ke Pa 8 case aids the digestion in pigs and chickens 
heep, Nov. 5—Ak-Sar-Ben Shorthorn Sale, | n every smart feeder nows that the most e 

° Omaha, Neb. palatable, tasty feeding that will stimulate di- to such a degree as to produce bigger, 
3 MILKING SHORTHORNS : re , ‘i ee sone 
hs Ts ggg, ag het go gestion will make for the greatest economy of firmer pork; bigger, better milk-fed 


Point, Iowa. pork, poultry and egg production. 


HEREFORDS 
Oct. 16—A. J. Wertman, Villisca, Iowa. 
Jan. 5—Iowa Hereford Breeders’ Assn., 
pons Clits, Iowa; F. W. Ketelsen, Secy., HE latest iitine siiiie ss 
iverly, lowa, a scien- : 
= ABERDEEN ANGUS y & The news of the amazing results ob- 


| ct. 17—-T. L. Go yer and Charles Kitz- tific discover i h: i . ° % - . 
| a= °C: y is that of adding tained by adding Semi-Solid Butter- 
milk has traveled so rapidly that the 


chickens; and bigger and better eggs 
and more of them. 








z . POLAND CHINAS Semi-Solid Buttermilk to every feed- 





Z Oct: 1é—Renneth Marsh, Lehigh, fowa. ing of pigs and chickens, no matt 
_- ct. 16—Kenneth Marsh, Lehigh, lowa. | . ; 
Fi Oct! 18—R. C. Henry, Sheldon, Iowa. 8 PIS P _— Consolidated Products Co. alone is 
111 Oct. 18—Harry Williams, Villisca, Iowa. | what else is fed 
110 Oct. 18—C. D. Freel, Runnells, Iowa. ° uttin out over a hundred milli 0 
109 og a w French, Independence, Ia. | P 4 Oo 
08 an. 22— y. Conrad, Conrad, Iowa. | a . ° 
tt Feb. 4—Henry Dorr, Siarcus, ‘Iowa. | Science has discovered that pigs and pounds a year to the farmers and 
09 SPOTTED POLAND s ir * ‘ 
| EE ne, halted Geta, Cree tern, | chickens have taste the same as hu- feeders of America. 
bur- Oct. 15—Ed. Thurm, Waverly, Iowa. | 
the Oct. 2 Piece A. Johnson, Council Bluffs, pare re A 





lowe 
Feb. 19—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa. | ~ —— Sin apngpenahcadeamietee on eaeceeeten a : on = 







































































; DUROC JERSEYS 
tage 
naa Oct. 13—A. P. Ewoldt, Walnut, Iowa. H ] 
pork Oct. 17—John Thompson, Lake City, Iowa, amp an arms 
—— Oct. 18—Iowa Falls Duroc Breeders’ Assn., 
- Pg og te Mer Iowa — Iowa, H hi S ] 
= ct, 20—E imig, tlantic, Iowa. Sa ee. 
| § Oct. 24—Chas. Handsaker, Nevada, Iowa. amps ire a e 
| § — — 6 ei age lows. 35 S ° 
| a eb. 5— amuelson & on Iron, pring . 
| 8 Iowa, 
Te an ak: salinities oii Put the Money in the Bank 
a CHESTER WHITES M. k T ° 
76 Oct. 14—Robert Oamek, Honey Creek, Ia. 5 Fall are t 171 
83 oy 16—John ——, Marcus, lows. : 
79 ct is L. Bidne & Son, Lake s, ; ‘ 
og , fo Boars 
a ey 20_J. L. er ee ee t a 
t. 2l—Reese & eGregor, Presco a. 
> 
Ts . oe Ute, lowa, October 7 ur Neacers arket | 
ex- Oct. 13—H. W. Oxley & Son, Iowa City, We have the boars for the trade this year | 
een Iowa, and we are selling 35 big, lusty spring 
ago Oct. 15—Fort Dodge Creamery Co., Fort | | boars and five fall boars. These fall boars There are two ways of making money in OUR READERS’ 
as Dodge, Iowa. | [| are sired by HI MARVEL and the spring anu , ‘ ‘ . , 
Oct. iF Alen i Watson, Laurens, lows. boars by BIRD'S REMINDER and HAMP- MARKET. You may save by taking advantage of the bar- 
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WALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead, Oct. 4, 1930 








Beau Blanchard--Domino 


Herefords 


50 Head --- 3 Bulls 
47 Cows and Heifers 


VILLISCA, IOWA 
OCTOBER 16, 1930 


head or possibly fifty-two or three including the three 
are own grandsons of old Domino, being sired by my 
Two 
of these bulls are out of Beau Blanchard 29th, dams and the other one is 
out of a Repeater bred dam. One is a March yearling, one was a year old 
in July and the other will be a year old in December. 

I will sell about twenty-five cows with calves by their side and fourteen 
two-year-old heifers bred to have calves next spring and eleven cows 
without their calves. Of this number seventeen will be granddaughters of 
old Beau Blanchard through the service of Beau Blanchard 78th 685489, he 
being a son of Beau Blanchard, and out of a Domino dam. There will be 
twenty sired by Beau Blanchard 191st, he by Beau Blanchard 95th, and 
out of an own daughter of Beau President, the rest will be descendants of 
Repeater, Bonnie Brae 8th and other popular breeding. These cows are 
all young most of them with their first or second calves except five or six. 
The calves are all sired by the good young bull, Mischief Domino 1636305 by 
Bright Axtell and out of a Dainty Domino dam. 





I will 
bulls all 


sell 


fifty 
of which 3 
former bull, Domino 2d by old Domino and out of a Beau Modest dam. 


The females are all bred to calve next spring to the service of either 
Beau Blanchard 225 or to the sire of the calves (Mischief Domino) being 
about equaliy divided. Among the calves are a number that will make 
real calves for the Four-H calf club work. This is not a dispersion sale, but 
a reduction sale as I have more cattle than I can winter handily. Write for 
catalog and mention Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead. Address 


A. J. WERTMAN, Villisca, Iowa 


Col. W. H. Cruise, Auctioneer. 


M. T. White, Fieldman for Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 








Westhaven Polled Herefords 


Denison, Iowa, October 9th 


Blood lines — Variation, Echo 
60 HEA D- -60 Grove, King Jewell, Polled Cutler, 
Polled Richard, Disturber and 


Anxiety 4th. 

My herd is one of the most noted 
Polled herds in the state of Iowa. 
It has been a consistent prize win- 
ning herd at all the state and na- 
tional shows, Included in this sale 
will be several prize winners. 

FOUR BULLS — Including my 
great three-year-old bull, Dale Cutler 
(60098) by Polled Cutler G. This 
bull is a half brother to our great 
show cow. Some cows selling with 
calves by him and others are bred 
to him. Also three good young bulls 
by Tarkio’s Pride, first in aged herd 
in 1929. One of these bulls is Echo 
Grove and Anxiety 4th breeding. 

FEMALES—lIncluded in sale is 
our great show cow, Miss Henrietta, 
four years old, first prize aged cow 
at National Polled Show, Des Moines, 
1930, first at Oklahoma City and sec- 
ond at Fort Worth. She sells with 
good bull calf at foot, sired by Wizard Alex Jr. She is the greatest Polled cow that will 
sell this year. Thirty-one cows in sale—nine with calves at foot. Sixteen cows over three 
years old. Five two-year-old heifers, all bred or with calves at foot. Sixteen yearling 
heifers. This is the greatest offering of Polled Herefords that will sell in the west this 
year. Sale at farm four miles southwest of town. Col. N. G. Kraschel, Auctioneer. M. T. 
White, Fieldman for this paper. Write for our illustrated catalog and mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer and lowa Homestead. Address 


Wm. S. Westcott, Denison, lowa 





Best Two Females 1930 Polled Hereford Show. 











Goeldner-Kitzman Sale 
Webster, Iowa, October 17 
40 HEAD 


good well-bred and practical breeding cattle of the 
The offering will be presented in strong 





useful lot of 


A most ‘ 
type that will prove profitable. 
breeding condition which will be to the advantage of the prospective buyers. 


A number of attractive open heifers by BURR MARSHALL, a member of 
the MISS BURGESS tribe. Those of breeding age are mated to REVOLUTION 
OF PLATEAU FARM a son of Glenearnock Revolution 2d. Mature females 
are bred to BURR MARSHALL. Elba 2d of Plateau Farm, a granddaughter 
of Imp. Erma of Renmure is attractive. Barbra 40th of Plateau Farm by 
Black Elber is another desirable one. A choice three-year-old Blackcap 
with heifer calf at foot by Briarcliff Edward 2d. Another of like-quality 
with splendid bull calf by the same sire. Others of like merit with desirable 
calves. The families include Blackceaps, Blackbirds, Queen Mothers, Barbara, 
Elba, Ericas, and Prides. The very best of breeding. The bull is a choice 
July yearling by ELBER K., a son of Black Elber. His dam is Evermore BR 
a member of the Enchantress family. Bargains are in store. Plan to attend 
Auctioneer, W. H. Cooper. J. E, Halsey, Fieldman. Ask for catalog, men- 
tioning Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. Address either 


T.L. Goeldner or Chas. Kitzman, Webster, Ia. 

















SAFETY FIRST 


Do your buying from firms advertising in WALLACES’ FARMER and 
IOWA HOMESTEAD. If you do not find in WALLACES’ FARMER 
and IOWA HOMESTEAD the articles you want to buy now, just let us 
know what you want and we will be glad to give you names of reliable 
firms from whom you can make the purchase. 











potatoes are also making good. Some 
cholera is reported among hogs. Eggs 20 
cents, butterfat 39 cents, heavy springs 
17 cents.—Mrs. John Gettman. 
Eastern—Dodge County, Sept. 22—The 
farmers have their wheat ground al 
ready for sowing. Some have sown theirs, 
but most of them waited for the fly-free 
date. About the usual amount will be put 
in. Most farmers are expecting a better 
crop of corn than was thought possible a 
month ago, and all but the very late re- 
planting is out of danger of frost. Pas- 
tures have been good the past month, 
but we need rain again now. Prices of 
both grain and produce, excepting cream, 
are discouragingly low.—M. H. Johnson. 
Southeastern—Otoe County, Sept. 20— 
Wonderful fall weather now. Corn is ma- 
turing rapidly. Pastures extra good for 
this time of year. Potato digging going 
on. Crop not heavy. Farmers getting 
seed-bed ready for wheat. Markets are 
steady. Some report loss of hogs from 
feeding new corn.—L. D. McKay. 


MISSOURI 

Northern—Randolph County, Sept. 23— 
Having fine fall weather, but still dry. 
Some rain September 11 and 12, but no 
water for stock. Corn cutting is our 
present job. More corn cut in this county 
this year than was ever known before. 
Some wheat being sown, but not as much 
as usual, More rye being sown than 


usual. Some rye up and looking good. 
Beans are being cut and are our best 
crop. Bagby. 


Eggs 20 cents.—W. H. 


MINNESOTA 


Southwestern—Lyon County, Sept. 22— 
Having fine fall weather; no frost. The 
early September rain wet the ground 
three feet deep, but it is getting dry for 
plowing again. Potatoes will be very 
searce; retailing at $2 per bushel. We 
had a violent outbreak of hog cholera in 
August, which was checked by vaccina- 
tion. Oats 28 cents, No. 2 yellow corn 76 
cents, barley 40 cents, rye 41 cents, wheat 
71 cents, flax $1.72, eggs 21 cents, cream 
38 and 41 cents.—Chas. H. Carlson. 


. KANSAS 

North-Central—Smith County, Sept. 22 
—Wheat sown and up nicely. Late rains 
put the ground in fine shape. Late corn 
and feed made a wonderful growth after 
the rain. Very good corn in the northern 
and western half of the county. Plenty of 
feed, and pastures are good. Cattle and 
hogs scarce. No disease in livestock. 
Wheat 62 cents, corn 75 cents, cream 36 
cents, eggs 20 cents.—Harry Saunders. 


Bulls That Prove Their 
Value 


(Continued from page 3) 





Fourth place goes to a Jersey owned 


by Roy Webber, of Van Buren county, 
with a record of 656 pounds, or almost 
exactly the same as that of the Baker 
Holstein. This bull, Pogis of Hawthorne 
Crest, had but eight dam-daughter com- 
parisons. The dams averaged 394 pounds 
and the daughters 525 pounds, which 
gives an index of 656 pounds. Consider- 


able weight should be attached to this 
index because there are more comparisons 
than with most of the other bulls, Un- 
fortunately, we have not as yet been able 
to get any details as to the way in which 
Mr. Webber has handled the daughters of 
Pogis of Hawthorne Crest. In a future 
issue, we hope to give further details 
about this unusually good Jersey bull. 

A Guernsey bull, owned by A. R. Beav- 
er, of Jackson county, by the name of 
Williams Defender, was entitled to fifth 


place with an index of 629 pounds. Un- 
fortunately, he died a short time ago, 
and therefore is not eligible. 

Not all Holstein bulls are good. For 
instance, one of them, owned in south- 


Iowa, was bred to seven dams 
with an average butterfat record of 396 
pounds. The daughters out of this mat- 
ing averaged only 346 pounds, which 
would give this bull an index of only 296 
pounds. This bull was mated with cows 
almost as good as the cows with which O. 
L. Hamer mated his bull, Pietertje Boy 
Creator. The daughters of this south- 
western Iowa mating, however, produced 
only about 60 per cent as much butterfat 
as the daughters of Pietertje Boy Creator. 


western 


Now it may be that this man in south- 
western Iowa did not give these cows 
good care. We suspect, however, that 


most of the blame 
the inferior bull. 

Undoubtedly, there are at least twenty 
bulls in Iowa at the present time which 
would prove to have an index of better 
than 800 pounds of butterfat provided 
their daughters were only tested out and 
the improvement of the daughters over 
the dams determined. Unfortunately, not 
one bull in seventy is properly tested out. 
Hundreds of wonderful bulls have been 
sent to the butcher without anyone realiz- 
ing their true value. Other hundreds of 
inferior bulls have been kept too long be- 
cause no one realized that they were pro- 
ducing genuinely inferior daughters. 

We have found it a great pleasure to 
cooperate with Floyd Johnston and E. N. 
Shultz, of the dairy extension department 
at Ames, in discovering some of the best 
proved dairy sires in the state of Iowa. 
The watches which we gave the owners 
of these bulls at the Waterloo dairy show 
have a very small value, indeed, com- 
pared with the producing power which 
bulls of this kind can bring to the state 
of Iowa. We hope to be able to continue 
to direct attention to some of these out- 
standing dairy bulls each year at the time 
of the Waterloo dairy show. 


should be attached to 








HAMPSHIRES 
AT AUCTION 


To Be Held in Johnson 
County Sale Pavilion 











The junior champion MINT MASTER 


also first at National, 1929. 





lowa City, Iowa 


0 HEAD 


50 Boars--10 Gilts 


A Well Selected Offering 
With Quality and Type 


A wonderful uniform offering from 
a well-known herd. All spring far- 
row, immune and selected from more 
than 100 head, They have size, qual- 
ity and type. Many are by Mint Mas- 
ter, illustrated here as a pig. He is 
by a full brother to The Traveler, 
world’s champion, 1929. He sired first 
prize boar, county group and second 
litter in club pigs at Iowa this yea! 
His get will please. Ringmaster, our 
prize-winning boar this year at Iowa 
Others of like quality. A lot of 
splendid boars and gilts. 


Monday, October 13 


Others are by Bud's Prospect an 
Iowa and National junior champion 
He sired the grand champion boar 
at Davenport this year. One litter 
by Look Me Over, a prize winner at 
National. Best of breeding.—J. E. 
Halsey. Auctioneer, Thos. Deem 
Plan to attend. Ask for catalog, men- 
tioning this publication. 


H. W. Oxley & Son 


lowa City, lowa 











sells. 




















ED. DIMIG’S 


DUROC JERSEYS 


40 HEAD 40 
ATLANTIC, IOWA 


October 20, 1930 


I am featuring the get of NOVELTY 
STILTS, one of the greatest Stilts boars in 
the state of Iowa, and RAINBOW INDEX 
Bist, a full brother to Red Index and 
Lucky Strike. If you want to see a rea! 
bunch of boars—boars that are good enough 
to head the best of herds, and boars that 
have both size and feeding quality, with th« 
best of feet and legs, then come to my 
sale. They will certainly please the most 
exacting buyer. Write for my catalog and 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home 
stead. Address 


Edward Dimig, Atlantic, Ia. 

















LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES 
M. T. White, 604 North 40th St., 
Omaha, Neb. ‘ 

J. E. Halsey, care of Wallace Publish- 

ing Co., Des Moines, lowa. 


The tast pages for livestock adver- 
tising go to press on Wednesday morn- 
ing, the week previous, ten days '" 
advance of date of issue. 
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